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RICHARD BOWCHIER, ARCHDEACON AND ANTIQUARY 


RicHARD BowcutER, who was archdeacon of Lewes for thirty 
years, held office under four bishops of Chichester (Grove, 
Williams, Manningham and Bowers) and in four reigns (from 
William and Mary to George I). He was a man of personality and 
vigour, who has left his mark upon the cathedral archives at 
many points, once at least in a sadly literal sense. By his con- 
temporaries, and especially by those in cathedral circles, he was 
by no means universally beloved; but the historian to-day may 
well be grateful to him for the zeal with which he sought and 
recorded facts concerning the church with which he was connected. 
When in 1716 John Le Neve published his Fasti, the last name 
in his list of archdeacons of Lewes was that of Bowchier, “ to 
whose friendly Assistance, throughout the Account of this 
Church, I thankfully own myself very much obliged.” 

Perhaps we may venture to compress the salient facts of 
Bowchier’s career as he himself might have done had he lived 
to-day and been requested by Who’s Who to fill up the usual 
form. Here it is: 

Bowchier, Ven. Richard; archdeacon of Lewes, 1693-1723; canon resi- 
dentiary, Chichester cathedral, 1695-1723; 6. 1661; 8. of Philip of Pilton, Devon; 
m. Ann, d. of John Buckenham, rector of Fittleton, Wilts. Hduc. Shirwell 
School, Devon, St. John’s Coll., Cambridge; matric. 1676, B.A. 1680, M.A. and 
Fellow, 1683, B.D. 1691. Prebendary of Thorney, Chichester cathedral, 1694; 
Vicar of Amport, Hants., 1703. Recreation, antiquarian research. 

We may add that he died on 18 August 1723, at Amport, and 
was buried in the’church there, in which his widow erected a 
monument to him. 

The earliest trace of him in the Chichester records is the 
sprawling signature, ‘“‘ Ri: Bowchier,” with which, on 20 October 
1693, he subscribed the three articles and the declaration required 


by the Act of Uniformity of 1662, when about to be admitted as 
No. 113.—voL. xxXI. B 
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archdeacon. The following year, on 19 April, he had ‘to gub- 
scribe again on becoming a prebendary.* 

It is clear that Bowchier browsed among the archives to 
which his position gave him access. On the fly-leaf of one of the 
Chapter lease-books is a note: ‘Sept. 4th., 1704. The arch- 
deakene had the bishop Sherborne’s statuts (sic) and one other 
book with wooden covers out of the Chapterhouse.” ? Moreover, 
he made his own contributions to the store. In one manuscript 
known as Statute Book B a list of deans and of archdeacons of 
Lewes was probably his work, while in another volume, partly 
copied from this, there occurs “ Mr. Bowchier’s Account of our 
Bishops as per Tables hung up in our Church.”*® This latter 
volume, labelled ‘‘ Dr. Hayley’s Great Thick Book,” was begun 
before the time of either William Hayley (dean in 1699) or Thomas 
Hayley (dean in 1735), but much of it is inthe handwriting of the 
former, who before he became dean was a colleague of Bowchier’s 
as prebendary and residentiary. To Bowchier’s statement that 
Bishop Sherborne “ dy’d the 21 August 1537 ” Hayley appended 
a note: “ Query if this be not a mistake, the Account painted 
on the Wall in the Kings saying it was in 1536.” He was right, 
of course. He and Bowchier must often have studied those 
paintings of bishops and kings on the transept walls, first exe- 
cuted in the sixteenth century by order of Bishop Sherborne, 
still visible to-day, but in 1722, according to a note in Dr. Hayley’s 
Book, in part illegible, 

Bowchier’s antiquarian interests, however, did not prevent 
him from being an energetic archdeacon. He was only thirty- 
two years of age when appointed, and made his rounds with a 
frequency much exceeding his minimum obligation of triennial 
visitation. His archdeaconry comprised almost the whole 
eastern half of the diocese,> and was divided into four rural 
deaneries—Lewes, Pevensey, Hastings and Dallington. His usual, 
though not quite invariable, practice was to devote his first two 

1 Subscription Book, 1685-1704, pp. 26, 28 (in second numeration, made 
from the back with book reversed). Cf. Reg. Rob. Grove, pp. 7, 8 and Chapter 
Act Book II, ff. 140 v,, 143 v. 

* Chapter MS. Whitehead I. ® pp. 340-55. 

« Records of sixteen of his visitations, 1694-1708, and 1711-18, had been 
discovered by 1945. It is quite possible that others may still be found. 


5 Except for the Archbishop of Canterbury’s peculiar of South Malling and 
the peculiar of the dean of Battle Abbey. 
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days to Lewes and Pevensey, the next two to Hastings and 
Dallington—a rather surprising division of time, as the first pair 
contained more than twice the number of parishes in the second. 
for the first two, he sat in the “ consistorial place’? in the 
church of St. Michael, Lewes, which in his time retained much of 
its medieval structure besides the round tower, western walls of 
the aisles, and three bays of the south arcade, which alone to-day 
mrvive after rebuilding in 1748.2, For the other two deaneries 
his centre was sometimes the parish church of Burwash, some- 
times St. Clement’s, Hastings. 

Most of the proceedings, of course, were normal and formal, 
0 that the record of them, though full of information useful to 
the historian, genealogist, or ecclesiologist, does not often bring 
ws into close personal touch with Mr. Bowchier. An exception 
is the visitation of the deanery of Lewes in 1718, when an incident 
ocurred which took the archdeacon so much aback that he 
ordered the account of it to be entered as an Act of Court. The 
sribe accordingly, abandoning Latin for English, set forth the 
facts and the actual words of all concerned, in such shape that 
his record began to look and to read like a scene in a play.® 

It was on Wednesday, 14 May, that the visitation opened in 
the church of St. Michael. Everything at first seemed to be 
going smoothly. The clergy duly appeared, or were duly excused. 
A sermon was preached by Louis Beaumont, rector of Pycomb. 
Then it was announced that Mr. William Colbron, rector of 
Blatchington, had been assigned to preach at the next visitation. 
What followed next was much more unexpected, and may best 
be quoted verbatim.* 

“And then Mr. Archdeacon being about to make his Speech to the Clergy 


(as Usuall) was interrupted by Mr. John Shore, Rector of Hamsey, in a passionate 
Insulting and threat’ning manner (to witt) 


1 In Bishop Brideoake’s visitation of 1675 it is called ‘‘ locus judicialis.’’ It 
may have been a railed-in enclosure. Such an enclosure, 22 ft. by 14 ft., may be 
wen at the west end of the south aisle of Gloucester cathedral in a plan of 1807 
(Hockaday, ‘‘ Consistory court of the Diocese of Gloucester’’ in Trans. Bristol 
ond Gloucester Arch. Soc., XLv1). 

* Cf. W. H. Godfrey, ‘‘ The Church of St. Michael, Lewes’’ (Sussex Notes 
and Queries, rx, 121-3). 

* Liber Visitacionum reverendi Ricardi Bowchier Archidiaconi Lewensis Anno 
Domini 1715 [1717 et 1718 added to title as first written], ff. 3lv, 32. 

‘For some of the many dashes used in the original punctuation full-stops 
have here been substituted. 
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Mr. Shore—Said—We’el have no Innovations here. You shan’t break in on 
our Laws. You have no power to appoint a preacher. Mr. Archdeacon 
answered—Pray S* don’t interrupt me in the Course of my Visitation—Mr. Shore 
replyed, What, won’t you give me leave to Speake ? 

Mr. ArD: No S* I give you no leave. I begg of you not to interrupt me in 
the Course of my Visitation. I am just going to make my Speech to the Clergy, 
Then Mr. Shore interrupted Mr. Archdeacon again once or twice. Upon wa 
Mr. Archdeacon Said to the Clergy—Gentlemen, take Notice how this Man 
interrupts me that I cannot go on as I design’d in the Course of my Visitation, 
and bid me enter it as an Act of Court—Mr. Shore reply’d, Do what you will, I 
value you not. You are not my ordinary—Mr. A:D: I am your ordinary in 
Subordination to the Bishop. 

Mr. Shore. °*Twas well you put in that word. 

Mr. Archdeacon—Said, Mr. Shore, will you Suffer me to make my Speech to 
the Clergy ? 

Mr. Shore. St you Dare not. Make a Speech to the Clergy if you Dare. 

Mr. Archdeacon. What mean’t you by Saying if I Dare ? 

Mr. Shore. I Said So because I know you can’t make a Speech and never 
Could make one in Y* Life. Mr. Archdeacon Then Appealing to all the Clergy 
and desiring them to take notice how often he had been interrupted insulted 
and hindred by Mr. Shore in making his intended Speech to them and in going 
on in his usuall Course of Visitation, Caused this to be enacted and then went out 
of Court to avoid further Noise and Contention.”’ 


Who was most in fault? Shore was the older man. His 
subscription on admission to the priesthood, written in a clear and 
delicate hand, appears under 30 January 1674;1 again on 3 Febru- 
ary, on admission to the rectory of St. John sub Castro, Lewes, 
and again on 18 August, on admission to that of Hamsey. Mean- 
while, on 2 February, he had been collated to the church of 
St. Thomas at Cliffe, outside Lewes, subject to the immediate 
jurisdiction of the archbishop. No evidence suggests that he 
was unusually unreasonable or irascible. His churchwardens at 
Hamsey in making their presentments never had complaints to 
make of him, and parish affairs seemed to run smoothly. He 
himself appeared at both archidiaconal and episcopal visitations 
with exemplary regularity, very rarely excusing himself. One 
surviving letter of his, written in 1712, suggests that his sym- 
pathy was easily roused by injustice. A certain Mrs. Cogger, 
niece of Dr. Large, rector of Rotherfield, who in 1645 had been 
sequestered by the Westminster Assembly of Divines on 4 
charge of “ insufficiency,”’ told Shore that her father, leading his 
horse up a hill, by pure accident heard a conversation on the 


1 Subscription Book, 1662-78, pp. 173, 176. Cf. Reg. Gunning, f. 95 v. 
and Reg. Sheldon, f. 359a (the latter quoted in Sussex Arch, Coll., xxv, 27). 
2 Printed by F. E. Sawyer in Sussex Arch. Coll., xxx1, 179. 
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other side of the hedge which revealed a: plot against Large. 
The fanatic Dr. Francis Cheynell was talking to one Vintner or 
Winter, ‘‘ whom,” says Shore, “they called D* also, though I 
doubt whether ever a graduate.’”’ The two agreed that it was 
impossible to attack Large on moral grounds, and therefore they 
must allege insufficiency. ‘I am an old man,” wrote Shore, 
“and the ways are grown deep and dirty, or I would have 
travell’d further into this affair.’’ By the time of his brush with 
Bowchier he was older still, and perhaps it is not surprising that 
he resented the introduction of any novelty into a routine with 
which he had been so long familiar. 

The likelihood is, however, that variation from routine was 
far from being the only provocation which the archdeacon gave 
to the clergy under his care. With his bishops, and with his 
colleagues in chapter, more than one unseemly incident occurred. 
Qn the other hand, it is abundantly clear that he was a “ live 
wire’ and ready to shoulder his share of business and responsi- 
bility. When admitted a prebendary, he had acted by proxy; 
but in 1695 he appeared in person after his election as a resi- 
dentiary, sought admission from the dean and chapter, made 
the customary payment of 50 marks, was bidden to fulfil before 
the following January his obligation of entertaining his colleagues 
to a meal, and was to preach on the Fifth of November. 

Grove, who was bishop when Bowchier was elected, was 
himself a St. John’s man, and we hear of no friction. Bowchier 
apparently got on quite well, too, with his first dean, Francis 
Hawkins. They were hand in glove at a chapter held in January 
1696, when opinions were divided as to who should have the 
rectory of Felpham. George May, one of the canons, was pro- 
posed, but the dean, exhibiting a proxy given him by Bowchier, 
who was absent, gave both his own and Bowchier’s vote against 
May. At the next chapter, some three months later, he again 
gave the double vote, this time in favour of Mr. William Hawkins, 
Whose surname is suggestive. May naturally dissented, but 
Barcroft, a newly elected residentiary, agreed, and so May was 
out-voted. At an October chapter in 1697 Bowchier was elected 
&s communar, that is to say as the officer in charge of the common 
chapter fund; and twelve months later his appointment was 
tenewed for a seond year. It seems likely that the election in 
1699 of William Hayley as dean would be welcome to Bowchier, 
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and that Hayley himself would appreciate the company of 
residentiary who shared his own historical] tastes. The addition 
to the chapter of the great ecclesiastical lawyer Edmund Gibson, 
who became precentor in 1703, brought in another colleague 
whom Bowchier might have been expected to find congenial, 
Actually, however, during the episcopate of Thomas Man- 
ningham (1709-22), and indeed, according to a statement made 
by that bishop, even earlier, in the days of Bishop John Williams 
(1696-1704), the vigorous archdeacon had begun to make himself 
very unpopular. Professor Norman Sykes has, described, from 
a manuscript in the cathedral archives entitled Registrum 
Visitacionum Episcoporum Cicestrensium, the report made as to 
this when Manningham held his first visitation of the ministers 
and officers of his cathedral church in 1710.1 Dean Hayley was 
laid up with gout, and Bowchier was acting in his stead as pre- 
sident of the chapter. “ Doe all the Members of this Society,” 
asked the twelfth of the .bishop’s articles of enquiry, “live 
peaceably and quietly and in brotherly love one with another?” 
The reply was that they did so live “ generally,”’ but “ not with- 
out some exceptions. One of which exceptions, as we are credibly 
informed, is not unknown to your lordship.” That this dark 
hint referred to Bowchier seems extremely probable, for the 
record continues: “Mr. Baker and Mr. Marshal] Complain’d 
against Mr. AD. Bowchier for his Rude and unbrotherly treat- 
ment of them.” In what Dr. Sykes recognises as “ the small, 
firm and unmistakable hand of Dr. Gibson” a further note was 
inserted ‘“‘add the Dean and the other Residentiaries and Mr. 
Clark the Singing-Man.” Over the word “rude ” may still be 
seen to-day, with its impress on the opposite page as the book 
was slammed to with the ink still wet, a large blot. This repre- 
sents the archdeacon’s deliberate attempt, in defiance of all 
principles of the archivist or historian, to falsify the record in 
protection of his own reputation. A memorandum later in the 
book, signed by Bishop Manningham under the date 28 Sep- 
tember 1716, tells us that for more than two years the book was 
detained from his possession by Mr. Bowchier’s orders, and that 
when it came back at last the blot was found. But the falsifica- 


1 “* A visitation of Chichester cathedral in the reign of Queen Anne”? (Chi- 
chester Diocesan Gazette, 1930, pp. 221-5). For 1694 (p. 222, 1. 5) read 1695, 
and for Treasurer (p. 221, 1. 29) read Precentor. 
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tion was frustrated, for the obliterated word was reinserted 
below by Gibson. 

Manningham had plenty to say to the archbishop about 
Bowchier’s general unpopularity and “ maliciousness”’ (though 
Bowchier in his turn reported in the same quarter that the 
bishop was “one who cast firebrands, arrows and death ”). 
A further glimpse of contemporary criticism dates from 1720, 
when Thomas Kelway, clerk, one of the vicars choral, and two 
of his sons, had been swearing, fighting and causing scandal 
within the close, and on 2 November 1720, Kelway was had up 
before the chapter, Bowchier being president. The record shows 
that after Bowchier had described the assaults made by Kelway 
on two persons, he went on to accuse him of speaking “ loudly 
and contemptuously ” when one of them, William Sykes, threat- 
ened to report him to the president. The Anglicana verba which 
Kelway was alleged to have used are inserted in that tongue in 
the midst of the Latin record. Some of them are quite unquot- 
able, but his conclusion as to “ the archdeacon Bowchier,” as he 
called him, was, “I desire no better sport than to have the 
handling of that fellow.” He maintained a defiant front, and 
appealed over Bowchier’s head to “ the dean and chapter when 
the dean shall be personally present; to the great contempt of 
the president.”” However, when on 20 January 1721, his case 
came up again, Dean Sherlock presiding, he admitted that in a 
quarrel with Sykes he had used “expressions unbecoming my 
character,’ but solemnly denied that he had ever spoken “ un- 
decent and disrespectful words concerning Mr. Archdeacon 
Bowchier.”’ + 

Archdeacons for many centuries, of course, were unpopular 
people. The nature of their duties perhaps made this to some 
extent inevitable. “There be some men which cannot away 
withal, if they be rebuked,” as Hugh Latimer said, and rebukes 
were bound at times to result from supervision and inspection. 


1 Confusion has sometimes arisen through the fact that two men named 
Thomas Kelway, probably father and son, were resident in the close at this 
period. Both appeared at Bishop Hare’s visitation in 1733, ‘‘ Mr. Thomas 
Kelway ’’ among the vicars-choral, ‘‘ Thomas Kelway the younger ”’ as organist. 
The culprit brought before the chapter in 1720 was ‘‘ Thomas Kelway, clerk, one 
of the vicars ’’ (Chapter Act Book m1, f. 44 v.). He was dead by 20 Jan. 1736 
(ibid., f. 124 v.) having been a vicar since at least 16 Feb. 1694. See W. D. 
Peckham, ‘‘ The vicars choral of Chichester cathedral’’ in Sussex Arch. Coll. 
ixxvint, 153. The organist lived till 1744 (Chapter Act Book tv, p. 66). 
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Then there was also the question of fees. An archdeacon wag 
one of the many officials, from a papal legate downwards, who had 
had in early days the right to demand food and fodder for men 
and horses in his train as he went his rounds, and later on to 
exact a regular money tax in lieu of this. In Bowchier’s case, 
we have the account of these “ procurations” from 1711 to 1714 
inclusive, and also that of the fees he received for inductions, 
citations, and the admission of churchwardens in 139 parishes, 
“‘with the articles,” that is to say with the copies provided of the 
articles of enquiry, at 1s. 4d. a parish. 

It seems quite indubitable, however, that Mr. Bowchier’s 
difficulties arose from something over and above any odium 
traditionally attaching to his office. We might discount Mr, 
Shore’s outburst, if it stood alone; or, bearing in mind Bowchier’s 
historical interests, picture him as the gentle scholar, flustered 
when transacting uncongenial business and nonplussed by 
opposition. The evidence from other quarters, however, forbids 
such an explanation. Bowchier could hold his own very well, 
and woe betide his opponents. And yet, despite the meta- 
phorical blot on his reputation caused by the literal blot by which 
he sought to preserve it, and despite all the signs that he was a 
hard man to get on with, Richard Bowchier deserves to be 
remembered with kindliness.) He was human, though he was 
fallible; he ‘‘comes alive” in the records of his time with 
unusual vividness; and for the information he himself sought 
and recorded as to the past of the diocese and cathedral with 
which he was connected, we may, like Le Neve, thankfully own 


ourselves “‘ very much obliged.” 
Hips JOHNSTONE 
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PICTORIAL PROPAGANDA, 1793-1815: GILLRAY AND 
CANNING 


Ir is a commonplace that caricatures played an important part 
in the resistance to Napoleon. Still, the nature and extent of 
this propaganda deserves more attention than it has had, despite 
the invaluable work of A. M. Broadley.! The war coincided with 
the classic age of English caricature, with Gillray supreme in 
political satires and Rowlandson in social comedy. The caricature 
(using the term in its loosest sense) had superseded the ballad? 
of Fletcher of Saltoun’s day, to some degree it anticipated the 
news-reel and the illustrated paper. Instead of appearing in the 
papers at regular intervals, it was a separate work of art, an 
etching, usually coloured, and immediately striking to the eye. 
In London and Paris the print-shop windows were popular 
picture-galleries, each pane filled with a print and attracting 
crowds of gazers. English caricatures were exported in great 
numbers, and were copied and adapted in other countries. The 
object of that remarkable periodical London und Paris (1798-1815), 
first published in Weimar, was to give a picture of life in the two 
eapitals chiefly through caricatures closely copied from the 
English and French originals. The works of Gillray predominate, 
and his plates are explained at great length. From 1805 prints 
disrespectful to Napoleon disappear, but throughout the plates 
selected are those illustrating English politics rather than inter- 
national affairs. The work is a remarkable testimony to the 
prestige and importance of caricature and to the fame of Gillray. 
During and after the retreat from Moscow, Russian caricatures of 
the Grande Armée were copied and adapted in England; German 


1 Napoleon in Caricature 1795-1821, 1911; H. F. B. Wheeler and A. M. 
Broadley, Napoleon and the Invasion of England, 1908. 

* Though songs and ballads were still important. Charles Dibdin complains 
in 1803: ‘‘ though in common with the rest of the world I have learnt that my 
songs have been considered as an object of national consequence : that they have 
been the solace of sailors in long voyages, in storms, in battle; and that they have 
been quoted in mutinies, to the restoration of discipline ... yet the only 
symptom of acknowledgment I ever received was a hearty shake of the hand 
from Admiral Gardner, when I gave him my vote for Westminster.’ (Professional 
Life, 1803, 1, 7-8.) A pension of £200 was given him in this year, but was stopped 
by the Talents Ministry in 1806 and restored by Portland. Wheeler and Broadley 
op. cit., m1, 249. 
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satirical prints on Napoleon begin after Leipsic, and there is much 
international copying of Napoleonic satires, culminating in the 
famous “ corpse head ”’ by Voltz, one of the most vivid manifes. 
tations of the bitterness evoked by Napoleon’s New Order. Of 
this at least thirty variants are known : German, French, English, 
Dutch, Russian, Swedish, Spanish and Portuguese—the last being 
the only Portuguese caricature of Napoleon discovered by 
Mr. Broadley. 

But in number and importance English war-time caricatures 
far outweigh those of other countries.1_ And the contrast between 
English and French caricatures is striking. Many English prints 
are violently anti-Ministerial; some were in effect (before 1798) 
enemy propaganda, though they were only the voice of faction, 
and some of these were copied in France without acknowledgment, 
Failures and mistakes were exploited. It goes without saying 
that in France during the Terror no print anti-Republican in 
spirit could appear in safety. During the Consulate and Empire 
the prints are glorifications of Napoleon and carefully directed 
attacks on his enemies. No caricature of him could appear in 
France till his fall was imminent; then they poured out, of 
bitterness surpassing that of their English counterparts. The 
Committee of Public Safety commissioned and paid for prints as 
part of the war effort,? and in the dark days of September 1793 
they decreed that David himself should be invited to employ 
“les talens et les moyens qui sont en son pouyoir & multiplier les 
gravures et les caricatures qui peuvent réveiller l’esprit publique 
et faire sentir combien sont atroces et ridicules les ennemis de la 
Liberté et de la République.” What influence he may have had 
on other artists we do not know, but the following May he pre 
sented to the Committee two designs of his own, showing more 
signs of conscientious effort than of inspiration. In both, England 
is the enemy, standing for all the Allies. Armée Royal-Cruche iss 
crude schoolboy conception of the British Army, George ITI and 
Pitt as ridiculous and contemptible : all have earthenware pitchers 
for bodies and are ignominiously routed by four sans-culottes. 
Pitt leads the King by the nose; snakes, toads and rats. crawl 


1 Detailed descriptions of the prints mentioned below (English and French) 
up to the end of 1800 are in the British Museum Catalogue of Political and 
Personal Satires, viz. 1941. Vol. vir (1801-10) is in the press. 

2 See A. Blum, La Caricature} Révolutionnaire, Paris, 1916. 
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from the shattered jars. Fox is “ Milord Oie,” a goose bestriding 
a man on hands and knees (presumably representing the tiers état, 
as in French Revolutionary satires) while he sounds a retreat par 

nce. Thus the peace motions of the Opposition are derided. 
The other plate represents the “atrocious” character of the 
British Government—a fantastically savage monster with a flayed 
body and the head of a demon: “Le Gouvernement anglois 
sous la forme d’un horrible et chimérique figure revétue de tous ses 
ornemens royaux.” On its posterior is the head of George III 
vomiting thunderbolts (taxes) upon “l’Anglois né libre”— 
insignificant fellows who flee in terror. The Committee ordered 
5000 impressions of each print and decreed a payment of 3000 
livres to the artist. One of the earlier prints financed by the 
Committee is especially striking. In Correction Républicaine the 
Dukes of York and Coburg are being birched by Pichegru and 
Jourdan; above them is a row of fortified towns, all flying the 
tricolour—“ Charleroi, Mons, Menin, Ypres, Ostende.” It is 
undated, like most French satirical prints, and but for the researches 
of M. André Blum, we should suppose it a satire on the disastrous 
Allied campaign of 1794. But, on 1 August 1793 the Committee 
of Public Safety bought 1000 impressions from the artist. At this 
moment Menin, Ypres and Ostend were held by the Allies; when 
Valenciennes capitulated on 28 July the road to Paris lay open, 
and the garrison hailed the Duke of York as King of France. No 
such purely propagandist print, reversing facts for the sake of 
morale, could have appeared in England, where the freedom of the 
Press, restrained only by the law of libel, was absolute as regards 
news. We remember how bitterly Wellington complained of the 
nilitary information given to the enemy in the Peninsula by the 
English newspapers, and, on the other hand, the exclusion of news 
‘of Trafalgar from the French Press. In May 1805, when Napoleon 
was anxious to prevent the alliance between England and Russia 
that was to be the nucleus of the Third Coalition, he wrote from 
Italy to Fouché dictating the line the newspapers were to take, 
and adding: ‘‘ Have caricatures made—an Englishman, purse in 
hand, entreating the various powers to take his money . . . this is 
the real direction to give the whole business. ’’ 1 Under Napoleon, 
as under the Republic, a constant theme of French caricature is 


1 Quoted, J. H. Rose, Introduction to A. M. Broadley, Napoleon in Caricature, 
1911, 1. xxxii f. 
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England as the trouble-maker of Europe, the gold of Pitt, whole- 
sale bribery, England pays but does not fight. 

In England the caricatures are documents in an endless 
discussion on war, diplomacy, politics and persons. The freedom, 
not to say licence, of print-seller and artist speaks for itself. The 
caricaturist, uninhibited by decorum or convention, had acquired 
virtual immunity from prosecution. The caricatures, untram- 
melled by authority, have a variety and vitality which give force 
to their almost complete unanimity where Napoleon is concerned 
from 1803 onwards. (Those who favoured Napoleon preferred 
to attack Castlereagh.) Satirical prints were then a recognised 
weapon of controversy. Questions of the day, scandals and 
vendettas evoked prints and counter-prints, sometimes com- 
missioned by those concerned. For instance, attacks on Wilber- 
force and the anti-slave trade movement may well have been 
commissioned by the West India interest. The prints reflect the 
controversies, obsessions, passions, prejudices, catchwords and 
slogans of the day as no collection of modern cartoons could do. 
They are history, concrete and personal, seen by contemporaries. 
Some of them have inscriptions that turn them into graphic 
pamphlets. There is abundant evidence that they were con- 
sidered effective weapons, in England asin France. An important 
plate by Gillray was an event. Was there any concerted attempt 
by the Government to direct caricature into safe and useful 
channels? Overt action would have defeated its own ends, and, 
with one important exception, the matter was left to individuals 
or voluntary societies. It was impossible to prevent undesirable 
prints, but useful ones could always be commissioned. Thus, 
a mass of prints reflecting public opinion, or the mere ‘‘ whim of the 
day,” is streaked with deliberate, but varied, propaganda. At 
the beginning of the war the Association for Preserving Liberty and 
Property against Republicans and Levellers ordered and advertised 
a few prints among its more numerous tracts and broadsides. 
These were sold cheaply in bulk to those who would distribute them. 
The themes were the glories of the Constitution, happy Britain, 
bloodstained France—thoroughly popular themes in 1793. “The 
Constitution,’ wrote Lord Sheffield,” most fortunately is become 
the word, and it is as much a favourite as Liberty and Property 
and No Excise or any other word ever was.” Gillray (who 
disliked working to order) did one or two prints for the Society, 
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and relieved his feelings by calling it (on other plates) “ the 
Association for vending twopenny scurrilities ” and attacking it 
as alarmist. 

Early in 1798 Sit John Dalrymple set on foot a scheme for 
publishing below cost price a set of twenty large plates by Gillray 
called The Consequences of a Successful French Invasion. These 
were to be based on detailed and cautionary descriptions by 
himself engraved below each print, which were published con- 
secutively as a pamphlet. He invited subscriptions, and counted 
on Treasury support, which he failed to get. Four only appeared. 
The subjects are: French soldiers in the Commons packing off 
Ministers to Botany Bay, « similar scene in the Lords, French 
slave-drivers forcing John Bull and his family to labour in the 
fields, wearing the wooden shoes of servitude. In the last, Irish 
Catholics are persecuted by Frenchmen “ come to save them from 
persecution.” These, especially the third, were evidently aimed 
at Gilbert Wakefield’s Reply to Bishop Watson’s Address to the 
People of Great Britain. Wakefield maintained that the poorer 
classes had nothing to lose by invasion, while “ the Ministry have 
occasioned a devastation of the human race infinitely tremendous 
beyond the most merciless tyrant of ancient or modern times.” 
Dalrymple had undertaken not to interfere with the designs, but 
stipulated that the artist should not “ introduce a single carica- 
ture or indulge a single sally that could give pain to a single 
British subject.” The conditions were irksome, the price 
inadequate, and Gillray wrote, “The loss . . . upon the four 
already done joined to the trouble & repeated disappointment he 
has had in the business obliges him positively to decline haveing 
any thing more to do with it.’’ + 

It is fairly clear that no attempt was made to influence opinion 
abroad, with one exception. This is a remarkable instance of 
pictorial propaganda. Hollandia Regenerata is a set of twenty 
plates issued in book form in 1796 for circulation in Holland. 
They were engraved by Gillray from drawings by David Hess, a 
Swiss officer who had been in the Dutch service, with a printed 
explanation in Dutch or French (two versions) and inscriptions 
in a medley of French, Dutch and English. They are Orangist 
satires directed against the French invaders and their Dutch 
collaborators. This was the model for Dalrymple’s enterprise. 

1 Add. MSS, 27,337, pp. 17-28. 
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He writes, ‘‘ During the present Revolutions of Holland a Series 
of Engravings was published, which containing a Succession of 
Events, and Consequences from them, formed a Kind of History, 
whereby Men were taught their Duty in Public Life by their Fears 
and their Dangers. Twelve thousand Copies were circulated in 
that Country at a trifling Expence. The Antidote however came 
too late for the Disease.’ The plates were copied for an edition 
published in Venice in 1799: La Regenerazione dell’Olanda 
Specchio a Tutti + Popoli Regenerati, with additional notes—e,g., 
“Possano i mali sofferti dall’ Italia servir. d’esempio alle altre 
Nazioni .. .” Six of the plates were adapted as illustrations for 
the 1799 Revolutions-Almanach, Gottingen. 

Meanwhile the only direct Ministerial measure 1 was a secret 
pension to Gillray dating from December 1797. His prestige 
was so great both at home and abroad that the question of his 
pension is vital, and its interest is the greater when it is found to be 
due to Canning. It ceased with Pitt’s resignation in 1801. 
When (or indeed if) it was restored is uncertain. Not in 1804, if 
Cobbett is to be believed, but on the fall of the Talents (violently 
attacked by Gillray) in 1807. Despite authentic information 
available since 1909, a story told by John Landseer in 1831 still 
holds the field with writers on Gillray. Gillray, he said, told him 
that he was threatened with excommunication for The Presen- 
tation—or—The Wise Men’s Offering (January 1796), the baby 
Princess Charlotte being presented to her tipsy father by Fox and 
his friends. As the expense would have ruined him, he accepted 
a pension and the stay of proceedings. This unlikely tale has the 
marks of one of Gillray’s characteristic leg-pulls, and—if told while 
he was still sane—a smoke-screen. A very different story emerges 
from the correspondence between Canning and Sneyd, Sneyd 
and Gillray in Bagot’s Canning and his Friends. John Sheyd, 
Rector of Elford, a wit, amateur caricaturist, a friend of Canning 
and a friendly patron of Gillray, was the intermediary between 
the other two. When Canning achieved office towards the end 
of 1795 he was eager for Gillray’s recognition of his new status. 
“Have you heard anything of Mr. Gillray lately?” he wrote to 
Sneyd on 17 December. ‘‘ And do you know how soon after my 


1 Any political consistency discoverable in other caricaturists tends to be 
anti-ministerial. James Sayers is an exception, but his work after 1795 is 


infrequent. 
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coming in I am likely to come out?” (That is, appear in one of 
@illray’s plates.) He was disappointed not to find himself in 
The Death of the Great Wolfe (17 December), the travesty of West’s 
picture, in which Pitt and his supporters take the place of Wolfe 
and his staff. He looked, he said, “ with trembling anxiety ”’ in 
the famous shop-window in St. James’s Street “ for something I 
might acknowledge as a resemblance to myself.” Not finding it, 
he asked Sneyd to contrive a seemingly accidental meeting with 
Gillray, ‘‘ without it appearing to be at my instance or with my 
formal assent... .” Sneyd at once arranged an errand to 
Canning’s house, telling Gillray, “ You will be let in and thus 
perhaps make a friend, who may have it in his power to serve you, 
which is exceedingly my wish.” This was in January 1796, and 
nothing much happened for nearly two years. Canning made two 
minor appearances in Mrs. Humphrey’s window; neither shows 
any desire on Gillray’s part to ingratiate himself. It was not till 
the Anti-Jacobin was being prepared that Sneyd’s hopes were 
realised. On 14 November 1797 Frere sent him The Friend of 
Humanity and the Knife Grinder (published in the Anti-Jacobin 
on 27 November), asking him to do a sketch for Gillray to complete. 
He adds, “ Gillray is to be here tomorrow and Canning is to have 
his will with him.” Gillray’s plate (4 December) displeased 
Frere, who wrote to Sneyd, “ Gillray certainly has bedevilled it 
and destroyed all the simplicity of the idea.” Gillray had turned 
the Friend of Humanity into Tierney and transferred the scene 
to Southwark. Clearly something was lost by this personal 
application of the famous verses, and Canning was credited with a 
lampoon on Tierney. But the personification was apt: Tierney, 
noted for parsimony, had just secured his return for Southwark 
by an election petition charging his opponent with notorious 
breaches of the (commonly ignored) Treating Act, forbidding free 
beer. Nevertheless, the pension evidently dated from this time. 
On 7 December Sneyd wrote to Gillray, “It would be difficult 
for me to express the pleasure I received from hearing that what I 
had so long hoped had taken place, and I congratulate you sincerely 
upon an event which (agreeable as it is) is solely owing to your own 
merits—of this truth your manner of expressing your satisfaction 
is convincing proof; and though I must disclaim all title to the 
kind thanks you have given me, yet I may safely assure you my 
Wish to serve you, has been and will continue very sincere. In 
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skirmishing against the common enemy (as you so well express it) 
I should be very happy to lend you whatever assistance I am abl 
—but here again my feebleness to assist will appear if possibk 
more strongly than in the other instance.” He adds, “ Yoy 
excited my curiosity very strongly by mentioning a plate you had 
done since you saw Mr. Canning.”” This must be Le Coup & ae 
Maitre (24 November) : Fox, as a furious Jacobin, fires at a target ‘ied 
representing the Constitution; there are inscriptions associating 
him with the September Massacres and with Barras’ words in the editic 
Convention, Delenda est Carthago. Though no more violent than 
previous assaults on Fox by Gillray, yet sanctioned or suggested 
by Canning, it calls for some excuse. This must be sought in ee 
Fox’s language at the Whig Club at a time of national crisis, He h: 
Wilberforce records (5 December) in his diary (absurdly enough), 
“ Fox’s language . . . throws light, if any were needed, upon 
their secession. It is my firm opinion that a conviction of their 
weakness alone prevents them taking up the sword against the rye 
Government.” 

Gillray’s direct relations with Canning and his friends, begun , 
over the Anti-Jacobin (he did four illustrations to the paper, Cadind 
published separately), lasted until the summer or autumn of 
1800. In that year Wright the bookseller was preparing an the M. 
edition of the Anti-Jacobin with plates by Gillray; it had been}, 
heavily and impressively subscribed, and was advertised for 
1 February 1801.1 Sneyd explained (23 October), “I have the 
pleasure to inform you that they [the poets of the Anti-Jacobin] ae 
have not conceived the slightest displeasure to yourself, and the a le 
only reason for their having discontinued the attention and com- defeat 
munication usual with you, is a notion that it would be thought 





























wrong if they appeared before the world as the promoters and a 
encouragers of the present edition.’”” However, Gillray refused to ors ‘ 


submit his designs to Canning, realising that his patron, though in The 
tolerating ‘“‘ moral satire,” was opposed (on this occasion) W is j 
“ personal caricature.” As usual Sneyd was the go-betweel, ao 
soothing Gillray’s feelings and, so far as possible, taking his part. the Co 
: : as 
“ Perhaps a letter from you,”’ Canning wrote, “ might bring him relogat 
to reason, and it will really be doing him as well as us a service... 
because, though I should not approve of holding out the loss of his} , 
pension * to him as a threat, yet that would be the infallible colEBritish 
1 Add. MSS. 27,337. * The only use of the word in the correspondent. : “om 
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sequence of any prosecution commenced against the work by 
any persons who might feel themselves aggrieved by it... .” 
This has a rather disingenuous note, but it is remarkable that 
Canning should have scrupled to make the threat, seeing that the 
point at issue was the illustration of his own work in a manner 
damaging to himself, and thus to the Ministry. Gillray was per- 
suaded to destroy the plates, and was paid £150 for the loss of his 
work. With more difficulty Wright was induced to give up the 
edition, a regrettable sacrifice to official propriety. 

For nearly three years Gillray had been “ skirmishing against 
the common enemy ” (on both sides of the Channel) with Canning 
and his friends for “ A kingdom’s safety and the world’s repose.”’ ? 
He haf turned to good account the blunders’ of the Foxites : 
their evidence for Arthur O’Connor had been belied by his own 
confession, naval victories had belied their prophecies. ‘‘ The 
Opposition are as low as we can wish them,” Lord Bateman wrote 
to Gillray in November 1798; “ you have been of infinite service 


| inlowering them and making them ridiculous.” * That suggestions 


and information were provided by Canning is not to be doubted. 
Canning, probably, inspired the amusing plates on the Egyptian 
campaign based on the Intercepted Letters. The publication by 
the Ministry of the correspondence of disgruntled French officers 
intercepted in the Mediterranean caused a sensation. It was 
attacked in and out of Parliament as a gross breach of good 
manners, and was effectively justified by Canning with telling 
precedents, including Bonaparte’s own use of captured mail-bags. 
The Letters were, of course, damaging to French prestige and to the 
‘|defeatism of Opposition, but they are still an authority for the 
campaign, and the protests are a curiosity of political psychology, 
especially in view of the violence of political controversy. A 
guess that the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs had some part 
in The French-Consular-T' riumverate settl’ing the New Constitution * 
is irresistible. It is a prediction of the Empire (not the first), 
and a brilliant comment on the drawing-room coup by which 
the Constitution of the Year VIII was given birth, with Sieyés 
Jrlegated to the background, but searching frantically in his 


1 An impression from one of the plates has recently been presented to the 


» COM EBritish Museum. 





lene. 








* Canning, The New Morality. § Add. MSS, 27,337. 
* Frontispiece, B.M. Political and Personal Satires, vu. 
No, 113,—vou. xxx1. 
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“ Constitutional-Pigeon-Holes.” This is an allusion to the 
passage in Burke’s Letter to a Noble Lord, “‘ Abbé Sieyes has whole 
nests of pigeon holes full of constitutions ready made, ticketed 
and sorted....”’ A bulky “Constitution pour |’Avenir” 
(just completed by the First Consul) is docketed ‘“ Buonaparte 
Grande Monarque,”’ as if to show that he has inherited the designs 
of Louis XIV. Other plates of the period are clearly free from 
official inspiration. Two illustrate a quite general dislike of the 
Russian alliance. One is a caricature of Suvérov (23 May 1799), 
in which he is depicted (however unjustly) as the villain of the 
sack of Ismail and of Praga. A portrait of the Tsar as an embodi- 
ment of meanness, malignity and arrogance (17 September 1799) 
is even more expressive. This, Gillray called The Magnanimous 
Ally—Painted at Petersbourg 1799. After Paul had deserted the 
Alliance, Gillray reissued the plate (20 January 1801) with 
additions: Malta, and the inscription “ Mens turpe [sic] corpori 
turpi.” 

After Pitt’s resignation Gillray ridiculed the Addington 
Ministry in the spirit of Canning’s jingle “. . . as London is to 
Paddington.” The plates were patriotic in intention, but 
calculated to confirm Napoleon’s belief that England had become 
“une quantité négligeable.” They were posted up in Calais to 
confront travellers going through the passport bureau in 1802. 
Raimbach, the engraver, writes: “‘I felt not a little indignant at 
perceiving, in addition to the tone of official arrogance, the walls 
of an anteroom in which we waited were decorated with the 
masterly caricatures of Gillray, ridiculing the chief personages of 
the English Administration, Lord Hawkesbury, Mr. Addington 
and others.’”’ Three plates at least, by their date and subject, 
were probably on show. In Lilliputian Substitutes (28 May 1801) 
the new Ministers bury themselves in the over-large garments of 
their predecessors. As Canning’s successor, Lord Glenbervie 
makes his appearance in caricature. Sitting on the floor, he tries 
to cram a gouty foot into a slipper far too long and far too elegantly 
narrow. For many years (indeed even in 1815) Hawkesbury 
(Lord Liverpool) was derided for having said in 1794 that marching 
to Paris was practicable. He conducts this famous march in 
Preliminaries of Peace or John Bull and his little Friends marching 
to Paris (6 October 1801). Beating a drum (decorated with the 
Pitt crest), he shambles across a rotten plank bridging the Channel. 
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In the water drift conquests (Malta, the Cape, etc.), war aims, 
war sacrifices, all abandoned. John Bull is a simple yokel, 
pleased with peace at any price; his little friends are the Foxites, 
exulting at terms so favourable to France. Across the water, 
Frenchmen (little simian creatures, a detail perhaps obliterated on 
the Calais. print) dance round a tree of Liberty. An apparently 
more gloomy view still is taken in Political Dreamings. Visions 
of Peace. Perspective Horrors (9 November 1801). Windham 
lies in bed surrounded by nightmare phantoms. Hawkesbury, in 
signing the Preliminaries, signs Britannia’s death warrant, while 
Pitt surreptitiously guides his hand. A demon with the face and 
figure of Fox gleefully plays a guitar, singing Ca Ira. This is 
(inter alia) a satire on Windham’s alarmist speeches and on a 
speech of Fox at the Whig Club on 10 October which shocked his 
friends: “ It may be said that the peace we have made is glorious 
to the French Republic and glorious to the First Consul. Ought 
it not to be so? Ought not glory to be the reward of such a 
glorious struggle? . . . The object of the war we have not gained 
most certainly, and I like it by so much the better.” 

Sneyd still remained a link between Gillray and Canning, and 
in June 1802 he wrote : 

“You may depend upon my delivering your letter and etchings to Mr. 
Canning tomorrow. ... If I can be of the least use, or that you wish to repre- 
sent any idea in which Mr. Canning is concerned thro’ me, and are desirous of his 
opinion personally, I certainly will inform him of it in the way you like best, or 
suppress it, and write to you, if I find good reason for so doing. In future, when 
you have occasion to write to me, I wish you would do it without apology, for I 
am very sincere when I tell you that I think the country under an obligation to you 
for your great and good exertion.” 

The future relations between Canning and Gillray are a 
fascinating field for conjecture. They must chiefly be sought in 
the plates of 1807-9 during Canning’s Secretaryship for Foreign 
Affairs. He is represented as youthful and gay, the heir of Pitt, 
the leader of his colleagues. But Gillray is critic as well as 
admirer. British Tars towing the Danish Fleet into Harbour; 
the Broad-Bottom Leviathan trying to swamp Billy’s old-boat, 
& the little Corsican tottering on the Clouds of Ambition 1 (1 October 
1807) is a plea for Canning’s coup. Canning, roguish and alert, 
steers and tows, Castlereagh and Perceval rowthe boat. Leviathan 
with the heads of Grenville, Howick (Grey) and St. Vincent, 


1 Frontispiece to Temperley’s Life of Canning, 1905. 
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spouts “ Opposition Clamour. .. .” On the horizon the cities 
of Europe are blazing; Napoleon, dancing among the flames jn 
thwarted rage, drops his “ Projet pour subjuger [sic] la Mer,” 
A different view of the rape of the Danish fleet is suggested by 
Phaeton Alarmed (22 March, 1808), a strangely prophetic print, 
Canning, a heroic. Phaeton, irradiated by ‘‘ The Sun of Anti- 
Jacobinism,” drives the horses of his father (Pitt) recklessly acrogs 
the heavens, followed by an anxious and agitated “ Leo Britan- 
nicus.” His chariot is on fire, his horses out of control—they have 
the heads of Hawkesbury, Perceval, Eldon and Castlereagh. He 
is threatened on all sides by his enemies and rivals in the fantastic 
forms of constellations and signs of the Zodiac. Taurus, the Irish 
Bull, maddened by “‘ Emancipation,” confronts him; his chariot- 
wheel crushes “‘ Libra Britannicus”: one scale is inscribed 
“‘ Copenhagen,” as if to suggest that Canning has compromised 
British justice. Facing him are the fanged and flaming jaws of 
Howick (Grey) as “‘ Python,” illustrating his persistent enmity and 
foreshadowing the speech of May 1827, which Mrs. Canning believed 
to have shortened her husband’s life. Far below, among the 
flames of the burning globe (the fire has reached America, an 
allusion to the expedition to Buenos Ayres), is Napoleon riding 
“Ursa Major,” the Russian Bear. In the foreground Apollo 
(the ghost of Pitt) drops his lyre and weeps, while Fox, as Pluto, 
also looks up, tensely awaiting catastrophe. Criticism, or 
pessimism, is carried a stage farther in Delicious Dreams ! Glorious 
Prospects ! Castles in the Air! The five chief members of the 
Cabinet sleep round a table “after the fatigues of an official 
dinner,” having dined too well. Portland, a gouty nonentity, 
presides. Under the table lies Melville clasping a bottle and 
serving as a support for Canning’s outstretched legs (there were 
rumours that he was to be reinstated at Canning’s desire). The 
five are dreaming the same enchanting dream—a vision of victory 
framed in clouds that billow up from Canning’s head. They seea 
triumphal procession about to enter the gate of the Tower. 
Napoleon is chained to the back of a naval car, in which Britannia 
sits with trident and olive branch. The Russian Bear is chained 
to Napoleon, and is followed by a train of vassal kings. A bulky 
dossier projects from Canning’s pocket, “ Secret Correspondence 
from Copenhagen,” the papers he was being pressed to produce. 
Beside him on the floor are piles of (gold) ‘‘ Treasury ” plates, at 
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which rats are nibbling. A bill of fare shows that “ Loaves & 
Fishes ” (a perennial gibe at all Ministries) have provided all the 
courses. From Castlereagh’s pocket hangs a long scroll repre- 
senting an incoherent speech “ nine and a half hours long” on 
“The Defence of the Country.” At this moment, on the eve of 
the Asturias rising, victory might well seem a mirage, but the print 
ig a strange one from the protégé of Canning and a pensioner. 
That the link between them persisted is suggested by a letter 
from Sneyd in June 1809: “I should be glad to hear that you 
have profited by the endeavours I have been making in your favour. 
Mr. Bagot promised me he would see you often and inform you 
what was going on before it was known to the publick at large, and 
Ihave pledged myself that you never will mention his name, which 
in these days of enquiry seems to frighten all public men.” } 

How was Gillray’s work affected by the pension? From 
1798 there is an unmistakable shift of emphasis due either to the 
course of events (as with Wordsworth and many others), or to the 
influence of Canning, or to the sense of obligation engendered by 
the pension, or to all three. He did not become more anti- 
Gallican, anti-Jacobin, or anti-Foxite; that would hardly have 
been possible. But gross attacks on the Royal family cease, and 
80 to all intents and purposes do attacks on Pitt. These had 
always been interspersed with plates highly favourable to him, 
notably Britannia between Scylla and Charybdis (1793) which 
anticipates Canning’s The Pilot that Weathered the Storm. But 
Gillray’s art is essentially ironical, many of his satires are double- 
edged, and he had been fond of the theme that there are at least 
two sides to most political questions—his contrasted plates on 
Warren Hastings are a case in point. After 1797 he is a political 
partisan, as he had not been before, his plates on internal politics 
have more bite. But he was certainly not a hireling, or a mere 
ministerial mouthpiece: Canning in 1797-8 was concerned to 
show that the Opposition were tainted with ‘‘ The Principles by 
which more than by the Arms of our Enemy the safety of the 
British Empire is endangered.” 2 This had been Gillray’s theme 
since 1793. 


1 Charles Bagot, afterwards Governor-General of Canada, was Canning’s 
friend and Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs; he was a relation of Sneyd. 
The inquiry is the Clarke scandal, see below. 

* Anti-Jacobin, 17 May 1798. 
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After 1798, when the attacks of the Opposition threatened 
danger, Gillray entered the fray. Three instances stand out, 
The Wounded Lion (16 July 1805) was a counter-thrust to attacks 
on Melville (and through him on Pitt) which were weakening 
defence when the French and Spanish fleets were at sea. In 
1808 the Spanish rising brought a degree of unity unapproached 
since 1803, but rancour returned over the Convention of Cintra, 
Popular clamour raged, with Cobbett on the war-path, “ Stern 
Cobbett ’”’ who “bit his devilish quill agen... .”? Gillray 
struck at the agitation in two plates: The Loyal Address or the 
Procession of the Hampshire Hogs . . . (20 October 1808) and 
Patriotic Petitions on the Convention (n.d.). Still more violent 
passions were raised next year, in one of the most critical stages of 
the war, by the accusations of Wardle and Mrs. Clarke against 
the Duke of York. Though the Whig leaders honourably held 
aloof (Grey called it fighting with poisoned weapons), the bulk of 
the party surrendered (some with enthusiasm) to the popular 
frenzy that distracted attention from the war. Géillray hit hard 
with the unpopular but eventually justified contention that the 
pair were not patriot and penitent, but in sordid and blackmailing 
eollusion. Pandora Opening her Box (22 February 1809) is filled 
with damaging allegations against the exploiters of what Lord 
Holland called a “ disgusting business.” Gillray’s last political 
effort ? was an attack on Cobbett in eight plates, The Life of 
William Cobbett written by himself (29 September 1809), intended 
to ridicule and discredit him when he was not only inflaming 
passions over Mrs. Clarke and Reform, but was impugning the 
whole policy and conduct of the war. In his Political Register he 
accepts the reports in the Monitewr and derides Wellesley’s 
dispatches : “‘ The real authors of this war were the faction of seat 
mongers, Jews and Calculators ’’ (23 September). ‘‘ Bonaparte 
has nothing in his dominions that is not manly and dignified 
compared to our gang.” The Independent Whig went further: 
‘Every success which may accompany the valour of our armies 
we can consider but as HUMAN BUTCHERY perpetrated for 
the PERSONAL SPLEEN AND VINDICTIVE RAPACITY OF 
THE BRITISH MINISTRY ” (20 August 1809). The continu- 


1 Childe Harold; cf. ibid., ‘*‘ Britannia sickens, Cintra, at thy name.” 
* Tentanda Via . . . 1810, is from the design of an amateur. 
* See M. Roberts, The Whig Party, 1807-12, 1939, p. 137. 
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ance of the Peninsular campaign was at stake, the Opposition pro- 
claimed it hopeless, and the withdrawal of the army was called for. 

In the Melville and Clarke affairs Gillray was out of step with 
the majority of caricaturists, who revelled in scandals. Theirs 
was the tradition that Ministers (placemen, with all the discredit 
attaching to the term) were natural objects of abuse. Horace 
Walpole deplored the licence of the Press (in 1770), but saw no 
remedy: “‘ Ministers are and ought to be lawful game, but the 
law could not well except them as liable to be abused.” + This 
libertarian bias against the executive was a potential danger in 
wartime. In caricature it is expressed (e.g.) in recurrent attacks 
on “ loaves and fishes ”’ (one of the most damaging was Gillray’s 
Substitutes for Bread ; or, Right Honorables Saving the Loaves and 
Dividing the Fishes (24 December 1795)). The contrast between 
then and now is striking. Today a National Government, 
organised propaganda on a vast scale, bevies of Public Relations 
Officers and war artists accepted as desirable or inevitable. Now 
public characters are “ built up,’’ then Ministers were belittled 
and libelled to an almost incredible degree of scurrility, which 
reached a climax against Castlereagh. The caricature combined 
ridicule (then relatively more important as a political weapon) ? 
with invective in a peculiarly telling way. Then the prestige of 
the Opposition Press was greater than that of the Ministerial 
papers. Gillray’s position, such as it was, depended on a rather 
haphazard relationship with Canning. His pension was perforce 
secret. Dr. Johnson’s definition still- held good in popular 
estimation: “. .. Pay given to a hireling for treason to his 
country.”” The fact of the pension was disclosed, but not proved, 
by William Hone in December 1817 in his three trials for blasphemy 
—for political parodies on the Litany and Creed. He produced 
in court (among many other parodies, and some caricatures by 
Gillray) Canning’s New Morality, calling it a parody on scripture : 
“This publication was accompanied by a plate by Gilray, a 

1 Memoirs of the Reign of George III, 1845, rv, 168. 

* Cf. especially Brougham’s letter to Allen on the 1807 election Press campaign, 


quoted Aspinall, Brougham and the Whig Party, 1927, pp. 15 f., from the Holland 
House MSS. 
® Cf. Hist. of the Times, 1935, pp. 33 f., 456; Corr. of George IV, 1938, 111, 492-7. 
* But cf. a letter in The Scourge, 1 May 1812, protesting against the Morning 
Post for attacking ‘‘ infamous and obnoxious caricatures ’’ against the Regent 
and the Ministry: “‘ . . . Gillray was paid by the Pittite administration, for 
representing its opponents in the characters of traitors, rogues and vagabonds. .. 
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most admirable artist, since dead, who to the day of his death 
enjoyed a pension from his Majesty.” In a wrangle with the 
Attorney-General he insisted that this information was from “ the 
relations of that gentleman.” Cobbett expanded this (the 
substance of which was repeated in the second and third trials) 
in a characteristic outburst (from America):+ “He [Hone] 
stated that Gillray received a pension of £200 a year for his 
parodies which were really blasphemies, because used for the purpose 
of propagating falsehood. I knew the fact, and have several times 
stated it. I knew, that Canning, and Frere, and George Ellis, 
and William Gifford and even Pitt himself assisted in suggesting 
these parodies. Or, at least, so Gillray told me. This wretch’s. 
pension was stopped by Lord Sidmouth, but it was again renewed 
when the Whigs went out in 1807: and he was paid it to the end 
of his life, which was of that awful description which ought to have 
made a deep impression on the minds of his profligate prompters 
and fellow labourers.” This is perhaps little more than common 
repute about the authorship of the Anti-Jacobin, voiced by the 
victim of Gillray and the inveterate enemy of Canning. But 
since both Gillray and Cobbett were in 1800 ministerial propa- 
gandists in touch with Canning, Frere and Ellis, their head- 
quarters being Wright’s bookshop, while Wright, Cobbett’s (then) 
friend and agent, was in close relations with Gillray, Cobbett may 
have known of the pension. If so, he must have had his own 
reasons for not counter-attacking with the disclosure in 1809. 
Politically speaking, Gillray and Canning both go into eclipse in 
the autumn of 1809. Canning’s prolonged absence from office 
after the duel with Castlereagh has a strange analogy with the fate 
anticipated in Phaeton Alarmed. From that time Gillray’s 
original work ceases : for about a year more he can copy the designs 
of others, and then darkness is absolute till his death a few days 
before Waterloo. 

Little has been said of Gillray’s most obvious service to the 
country. “Ce fut un vrai excitateur,’’ writes Chanpfleury, 
“un remueur de fibres patriotiques, et son nom devrait étre 
donné & une des rues avoisinant la place ot se trouve la statue de 
Wellington.” His was the chief share in creating a picture of 
* little Boney,” subject to frantic rages when his aims of world 


1 Pol. Register, 18 May 1818. Cobbett was out of England from March 1817 
to November 1819. 
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conquest were thwarted. The consistency of the caricaturists’ 
attitude to Napoleon among their conflicting views on internal 
politics is striking, and it seems inconceivable that it owes any- 
thing to official direction. But the popular British stereotype of 
“Boney ” was perhaps not inevitable. Between 1797 and 1802 
fattering portraits, decorated with trophies of victory, appeared in 
the London shops, engraved from Italian or French originals. 
The haggard noble features of the conqueror of Italy, and the 
wmiform of that period, or consular dress, are the basis of the 
caricature-portrait up to at least the end of 1813. One print, an 
exception (after 1798), but not the only one, deserves comment. 
In The rival Accoucheurs ; or, who shall deliver Europe (10 July 
1800) Bonaparte, the victorious general, is contrasted with Pitt, 
the quack doctor, and Dundas, his grotesque zany. Pitt’s remedy 
is Treasury ‘‘ mint-seed,” which he calls the ‘“ most efficacious 
remedy in the world.’’ Bonaparte points with his sword to a pile 
of cannon-balls, saying, “I deny that Doctor. . .. You have 
been months in attempting to deliver Italy & I have delivered her 
ina Day ”’—that is, at Marengo. This is a satire on military dis- 
appointments and on the very unpopular policy of subsidies to 
allies. It is, in fact, an English version of the popular French 
theme, “ the gold of Pitt.”” Bonaparte’s dignity in a design where 
all the other figures are broadly caricatured is noteworthy. Is it 
necessary to say that after Waterloo he makes an appearance as 
smuch-wronged exile ? 

That John Bull should have remained so staunch in the face 
of war-weariness, disappointed hopes, military and diplomatic 
failures, unprecedented taxation, and unstable ministries, may well 
em surprising, especially in view of the traditional reactions to 
taxes and “‘a standing army.” The cartoons reflect these aspects 
of the war, vividly and controversially, together with an un- 
finching attitude to Napoleon. Caricature deserves more 
tttention from students of history than it receives. From the 
comparative inaccessibility of prints not available in reproduction, 
this may be natural but surely not now inevitable in view of the 
Resources of micro-photography. The prints are documents, and 
the selection of striking examples gives little idea of the light they 
throw on the history of opinion, on the psychological threads in the 
“seamless web ” of history, and on the colour and spirit of the time. 

M. D. GrorGE 





CONTEMPORARY HISTORY: METHOD AND MEN 


Many historians seem to shy at the very words Contemporary 
History. Historians, they say, deal with the past—Contem. 
porary History, therefore, appears to be a contradiction in terms, 
With Ranke they can claim to describe what has been ; it follows 
that the present cannot concern them; neither can Contem- 
porary History be approached with the help of. any historical 
method appropriate to the discovery of the past. Some critics 
of Contemporary History would go even farther, and say that 
the consideration of the present can, or must, endanger sound 
historical writing: ‘He who studies the society of the past 
will be of the greater service to the society of the present in pro- 
portion as he leaves it out of account.’”’ This was S. R. Gar. 
diner’s view.! It seems a severe indictment of the very notion 
of Contemporary History. Yet, the question arises whether it 
holds good to-day, sixty years after it was so brilliantly formr- 
lated. 

After the results achieved by the historians of the nineteenth 
century—the greatest that historiography has witnessed so far— 
the historian requires no reminder of the necessity to leave out of 
account present-day standards when describing the past. As far 
as Gardiner’s apercu might have implied a hint at this need, we 
cannot but emphasise it. Obviously no sound student of medieval 
society will apply modern conceptions of, ¢.g., nationalism or of 
international trade to the world the outlines of which he i 
tracing. But is our historian of the past quite sure that he wil 
not say: the “ English land in Britain” in 449, unless he ha 
made it quite clear what ‘“‘ English’ meant in this context, a 
indeed J. R. Green did say and explain when he wrote his Shor 
History for the English of 1874742 That he will not write: “m 
the course of three successive movements of migration, peoples 
of Germanic origin took possession of the German countries,’ 
unless he has made certain that the words ‘‘ Germanic,”’ applied # 
the days of the migrations, are distinct from the “ Germal 

1 Quoted in A History of Historical Writing, vol. u, p. 322. By James Wet 
fall Thompson and B. J. Holm. New York, 1942. 


2 A Short History of the English People. Chronological Annals and Chapter L 
London, 1874. 
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countries’’ of say 1871—as A. Bergstraesser forgot to do in 
19441 And if the historian, writing of the past, is certain of 
his method and of not transplanting contemporary thought into 
the past, has he schooled the public as yet to act likewise ? 
Obviously not. Otherwise the public would have laughed out 
of court the propagandist of 1940 who spoke of Julius Cesar and 
Tacitus as having judged correctly “the Germans ”’—of Hitler’s 
day.? 

This implication, this warning not to project contemporaneous 
thought into the past, apart—do Gardiner’s words hold good ? 
Can the historian, as demanded, leave the present out.of account ? 
leaving out of account presupposes that an account has first 
been rendered; that the society of the present has been under- 
stood, that Contemporary History has already been written. 
To be unaware of its form and formation does not mean that the 
historian in question is not actually—though unconsciously— 
steeped in the society of the present. To use an obvious simile, 
the fact that he is unaware of his modern spectacles may make 
them invisible to him, but will not therefore remove them from his 
nose. Indeed, they will distort his view the more he affirms his 
disinterestedness in their existence. The writer of Contemporary 
History, on the other hand, having analysed the society of the 
present, can subtract from his vision of the past just those features 
which he found to be peculiar to the world in which he lives. 
Detachment, objectivity, are not secured by leaving out of 
account Contemporary History, but by consciously accounting 
for it. In this sense, then, I would reverse Gardiner’s saying 
into the statement : He who studies the society of the past will 
be of the greater service to the society of the present as he takes 
it into account. 

Critics of Contemporary History who refused to treat it as 
anything but a contradiction in terms might thus, if grudgingly, 
be driven to admit its uses as a servant of the history of the 
past. Yet this is not enough. Gardiner’s view, a kind of art 
for art’s sake, seems to border on the pretentious. “If he were 
working at the year 1653,” it has been said of him, “he would 


1 Germany, A Short History. By George N. Shuster and Arnold Bergstraesser. 
New York, 1944. 

* Black Record. Germans (sic) Past and Present. Seven Broadcasts by 
Sir R. Vansittart for Americans. Printed London, 1941; pp. 19-20. 
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decline material for 1654 and say: ‘I am not ready for that 
yet.’”” Could he, in his ivory tower dated 1653, really refuse to 
look farther afield? If he could he would have established 
claim in favour of Contemporary History never yet made 
by any modern historian. Clearly, what was sauce for the 
goose of 1653 would be sauce for the gander of his own time, 
say 1884, or of our own time, say 1945. On his own showing, 
it would be possible to write the definite record of any year at 
any time. Germans know of the cat chasing its own tail asa 
homely simile of the vicious circle of false logic. In Gardiner’s 
case it seems well established that never did any cat chase its 
own tail more viciously. 

In truth, Gardiner was well aware of the events of 1654 
when he wrote of those that filled 1653. History can never be 
a record of all events. It is the significant events the historian 
wants to trace, with an eye on antecedents and sequels. It is 
just the absence of the latter which constitutes the main difficulty 
in the case of Contemporary History. Perhaps we should alter 
his saying yet further and state : He who studies the society of 
the past will be of the greater service to the society of the present 
as he takes into account its distinctive features. 

It almost seems as if, in demolishing the demand to disregard 
all but the events of the moment under review, we have also 
gone a long way in demolishing the case for Contemporary 
History. Almost. Not quite. To illustrate the fearful difficulty 
of a task does not dispose either of the task or the need for it. 
Take the example of one who wrote A Short History of Our Time 
and who dedicated his old age to the writing of Contemporary 
History: “ Bismarck,” he told the Schools of Modern History 
and Modern Greats at Oxford on 18 January, 1937, “ had certain 
rules . . . One was to leave France free to satisfy her ambitions 
outside Europe; another was not to quarrel with Russia, unles 
he was on good terms with England, or with England unless he 
was on good terms with Russia; a third to beware of chal 
lenging England at sea ; a fourth to keep German policy in German 
hands, and never to let Austria take it out of her hands.”* Ff 
these are historical facts—is it conceivable that they could 
have been formulated in this way without the knowledge of what 


1 Men and Things. By John Alfred Spender, London, 1937. “Ti 
Origin of the War,” p. 111, 
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game after? Disarmingly our speaker added: “ By the year 
1914 Germany had violated every one of these rules.” Now, it 
appears obvious that not even the most penetrating contem- 

of Bismarck, not even the Chancellor himself, could have 
listed these rules; at best, he might have hoped to mention them 
together with several others. Have we, then, disposed of all 
daims of Contemporary History? I think not. What we have 
done is simply to illustrate a trap into which the writer of Con- 
tmporary History may easily fall unless he is very certain of his 
method. What we have done is this: we have quoted an 
aample of faulty method, of the wrong approach to Contem- 
porary History. Our speaker ought to have mentioned that 
these rules, found by him, stand out only if considered from the 
vantage point of 1914; he ought to have mentioned the rules 
of which Bismarck himself was aware at the time—and from 
which ones his successors deviated deliberately, and why. 

Even Gardiner, the severest critic of Contemporary History, 
took it for granted that—whatever he wrote—his work was to be 
of “service to the society of the present.” The historian, then, 
asman, is indivisible. He carries with him the knowledge of the 
contemporary world even when painting the scenery of the past. 
Without the record of the past, he cannot understand the con- 
tmporary scene—without the subtraction of contemporaneous 
thought he cannot trace the past. The one cannot do without 
the other. Does it follow that all is in harmony and our argu- 
ment, for what it is worth, dissolves itself most happily ? 

There remains the fact, with which we began, that this inter- 
dependence of the history of the past and of the present is 
denied or, at least, often grudgingly admitted. “I deplore,” sighed 
Sir Charles Oman in one of his last books, “the present trend 
away from the preliminary centuries towards the very last periods 
that are permissible. . . . Someone lately called the curriculum 
‘the School of Very Modern History.’”! What is permissible in 
Oxford is gone these seventy years. Modern, in the Oxford sense 
ifthe word, extends from 1066 to 1878. Modern History for the 
Public Record Office in London closes down with the year 1885. 
Surely, then, Contemporary History needs some further defence 
to save it from the disapproval of historians who doubt the value 
the study of the nineteenth century. There has, of late, 
‘On the Writing of History. By Sir Charles Oman, London, 1989. P, 258, 
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been noticeable a difference of accent, Contemporary History 
having gained on medieval, not to mention the history of Oman’s 
“ preliminary centuries.’’ The nineteenth century was so busy 
discovering, often for the first time, the treasures of the past 
that its historians showed little interest in Contemporary History 
(provided they did not show enmity, as did Gardiner) : “ Many 
years,” Guizot told the French Academy in 1861, “ perhaps 
even centuries, must pass away before the history of a recent age 
interests men’s thoughts again.” } 

This attitude was a distinctive feature of his times. Ironically 
enough, it was a former professor of the classics and a contem- 
porary of Gardiner who first turned to Guizot’s “ recent age” 
and who thus became the true forerunner of so many in our own 
times who give, in his words, ‘‘ due precedence in the teaching 
of history to the present over the past.” Or, to quote from his 
lectures of Michaelmas Term, 1885, Sir John Seeley told his 
students in his new capacity as Professor of History in Cambridge: 
“ History without political science has no fruit; Political Science 
without History has no root.’’? Since Seeley’s days interest in 
Contemporary History has grown in such a degree that one can 
understand if historians, dealing with earlier periods, feel neg- 
lected; irritation appears reasonable and can only enliven this 
world of ours—if only it were admitted, without hesitation, that 
both branches of historical knowledge belong to one another, 
more even than do root and fruit. The root may be studied 
without the fruit—not so the past. History is rather like the 
sap surging through the whole plant, the whole body politic. 
The root, then, sucks the water up and makes it rise only in 
order that it reach the next stage, whether branch, leaf, flower 
or fruit. None of them is self-contained, none can be fully 
explained without due regard to the rest. No part of history is 
self-explanatory. As living organisms, so do all branches of 
historiography depend upon one another and constitute the 
story of man throughout time. 

The present vogue for Contemporary History has its danger. 
We might forget the past as Gardiner—in the pursuit of the study 


1 Quoted by J. W. Thompson, op. cit., p. 262. 

2 Quoted by J. W. Thompson, op. cit., p. 330, and Introduction to Political 
Science. By Sir John Seeley. London, 1896; 3rd ed., 1901, p. 4. Of. F. W. 
Pick, The Baltic Nations. London, 1945. Foreword. 
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of the seventeenth century—forgot the world around him. Con- 
tmporary Historians might be granted an ear almost instinc- 
tively: ‘‘ Napier was our first professional military historian,” a 
miter remarks casually in 1945. ‘“‘ His work is a good example 
of the value of an account written by one who was in close 
touch with the events which he describes.”?4 Are we then to 
scept the superiority of the eye-witness, or of Contemporary 
History over any other? Are we to go as far as to praise the 
wntemporary because he was there and must, therefore, know 
the real facts—together with their true importance and mean- 

+ “The name of the best historian,’ one of the clearest 
wmiters and of the most lovable figures of the eighteenth century 
has declared, “‘is to be attributed to one who describes the 
history of his own times and of his own country.” ? This is 
determined enough—are we then, as it appears in so many acts 
of policy, back where we were in the eighteenth century ? 

It seems to me that the writer, Lessing, meant simply to 
warn us not to admire the remote merely because it is remote, a 
thought so forcibly expressed by Pope in his Epistle to Augustus. 
What his advice helps us to see is the truth that Contemporary 
History excels in factual information whereas the History of the 
moter past shows the facts marshalled in their fine order of 
tme significance. Significance? What is distinctive? This 
question is for ever haunting the historian of the past. The 
flood of facts—how can I save myself from being drowned by 


thm? This question is for ever with the historian of his own 
time. 


The interest in Contemporary History has led to an almost 
paradoxical situation. No other period than the years from 
sy 1871 to 1914 or, at least, covering the lifetime of the 
generation that went into the Four Years’ War of 1914-18, has 
been so well documented. No other period in all history is 
better covered, better known, wider open to the searching eye of 
the historian. We know less of the secrets of the inter-war 
period from 1919 to 1939 than of those preceding 1914—in fact, 
there are none that have not been uncovered. It may well be 

1 Hesays and Studies, by Members of the English Association, vol. xxx, 
tollected by C. H. Wilkinson. London, 1945, for 1944. Contribution on ‘‘ The 


History of Total War.’’ By Major-General Sir F, Maurice, a non-member. 
* Lessing, quoted by J. W. Thompson, op. cit., p. 107. 
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that this fact is merely the expression and the climax of the 
historiography of the nineteenth century which taught us to 
view the world, if not sub specie aeternitatis, at least through the 
eyes of the historian. Well did Thomas Mann, in his Magic 
Mountain, let his characters speak of the time-sense peculiar to 
our age, of the Western world which cannot do without having 
the hours struck by innumerable church towers and town hall 
clocks and where everybody lives by the clock. Time signals, 
from the six pips to Big Ben, are but the latest expression of 
this urge for “ time.” 

The sluice-gates that had been holding back documentary 
evidence about Contemporary History were finally swept aside 
when first the Russian and then the German revolution of 1917 
and 1918 caused the opening of the archives of the dispossessed 
systems. As Dr. Solf, German Republican Foreign Minister, 
put it at the beginning of December 1918: “ For the purpose of 
bringing about universal peace, of insuring lasting guarantees 
against future wars and of restoring the peoples’ confidence in one 
another, it seems imperatively necessary to throw light on the 
events which brought on the war, in all the belligerent States and 
all their particulars. A complete truthful account... .”! 
Demanded as of right, it was—of course—refused by France and 
Britain and, after a while, by the United States Government as 
well. “Much might be gained towards a solution of the 
Bolshevik probem,”’ cabled the American Minister in Norway to 
the State Department on the same day, “if the Associated 
Governments took the opportunity presented by the forthcoming 
peace negotiations to procure from the defeated enemy unr- 
stricted access to the archives of the late Imperial Government 
at Berlin and of the German General Staff with a view to obtain- 
ing an accurate insight into the relations of the latter with the 
Bolshevik movement in-Russia and into the detailed methods 
employed for developing the movement in that and other 
countries.” * 

The motives were varied indeed. Solf wanted to free his 
people from the onus of exclusive war guilt; Schmedeman, the 
American Minister, hoped to use the archives to fight Bolshevism; 


1 Washington, 2 December 1918. Foreign Relations, The Paris Peace Cow 
ference, 1919. Vol. u, p. 71. 
* Christiania, 2 December 1918. Paris Peace, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 465. 
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the Soviets wanted to_put Tsarist Imperialism in the dock just as 
German Socialists like Kautsky aimed at finally discrediting’ 
German Imperial rule and policy. Yet all these different aims, 
political if ever there were any, led to the same result—to the 
opening of the archives and thus to abundant source material 
for Contemporary History. Contrary to the opinion expressed 
by Sir Frederick Maurice that the defeated side is reluctant in 
telling the story that preceded the disaster, this did not happen 
atthe end of the war of 1914-18.! In fact, the flood of publications 
began in the defeated, not in the victorious nations. Russia saw 
such a flood from 1917 onward.? Germany witnessed a similar 
stream of publications from 1918 onward: the German one was 
soon canalized by four sub-committees set up by the Republican 
Parliament to investigate into the immediate antecedents of the 
war of 1914—18, into the war itself and into the reasons of the 
German defeat.® 

. If we include the material on the Armistice of 1918 these 
documents run into about twenty-five solid volumes. Facing 
them we face the main difficulty of the writing of Contemporary 
History, the abundance of material that has to be sifted. How 
real this difficulty is has last been shown, rather disarmingly 
%, by Colonel Stephen Bonsal who—as late as 1944—printed a 
few scraps from this evidence in the belief that he had there laid 
his hand on some secret, as yet untapped sources. The existence 
of those massive volumes must have escaped his attention.‘ 
For the historian, too, there are obvious difficulties he must 
meet if he is to master the mass of material. Not satisfied with 
this embarras de richesses the German Republican Government 
then authorised three historians to issue all foreign office dis- 
patches of relevance between 1871 and 1914. Within the short 
period of a mere seven years they disposed of this gigantic task 
and issued fifty-two volumes of the Grosse Politik der Huropdischen 
Kabinette.6 They successfully resisted all attempts to cut short 
their edition or to omit some of the more incriminating memo- 

1 Hesays, Maurice, op. cit. 

* Cf. Bibliographie zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges. Ed. A. von Wegerer. 
Berlin, 1934. Russland, no. 10-34, and footnote p. 77. Also G. P. Gooch, 
Recent Revelations of European Diplomacy. London, 1940. 4th ed., pp. 161-79. 

* Gooch, op. cit., pp. 3-18. 

* Unfinished Business. By Stephen Bonsal. New York and London, 1944, 


* Subtitle: Sammlung der diplomatischen Akten des Auswartigen Amtes. 
Berlin, 1922-27. 
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randa of the recent past, written by men who were mostly stil] 
‘alive. They could succeed because, as Republicans, they re- 
jected the interference of Imperial diplomatists, and in this they 
were backed by the decision of their Government that nothing 
of significance was to be withheld. Albrecht Mendelssohn. 
Bartholdy, of the German Institute for World Affairs at Ham- 
burg, and Johannes Lepsius, two of the Editors, died too early 
to see the repercussion of their work—Lepsius was dead before 
the last series was issued in 1926. But they had shared in the 
satisfaction of knowing that the victorious powers were already 
following suit and had, in their turn, decided upon the opening 
of their own archives, thus to complete the documentary edifice 
necessary for the writing of Contemporary History. The third 
editor, Friedrich Thimme, was to watch over the Grosse Politik 
until Contemporary History was to turn into the History of the 
end of the nineteenth century, and another war, Hitler’s, had 
transfigured the face of the earth. 

Thimme witnessed, first of all, the tremendous impact the 
Grosse Politik had on contemporary thought. Its editors wer 
proved right in their claim that the publication constituted a new 
epoch in the history of the methods of government. ‘ A Govem- 
ment and a people,” they had said, “which thus reveals its 
secrets displays unbounded confidence in the power of truth to 
reconcile and to heal.’’ The very size too of the publication 
led to far-reaching results. Quite irrespective of the value of 
the documents as such—a value sui generis—the historian who 
spent months or years in reading and checking these fifty-two 
plus twenty-five odd volumes could not help being influenced 
by them. The apparent completeness, the length of the time 
spent on the study of these documents, all this might lead th 
reader to acquiring, quite unconsciously, a bias in favour of the 
point of view expressed at such length and in such circumstantial 
detail. This, of course, is less true of the scholars of first rank— 
of Bourgeois, Fay, Gooch, Langer, Oncken, Schmitt, Seignobo 
or Ziekursch ; but it must be borne in mind when we read thow 
writers of Contemporary History whose ease of expression may 
make them less methodical in their approach, less sound # 
historians who must check and counter-check before they accep 
any statement in any of these documents. Again Alfred Spende 

1 Quoted Gooch, op. cit., p. 6. 
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may serve as an example (without singling him out as par- 
ticularly faulty in his method—he was much sounder than 
many). His well-constructed Fifty Years of Europe, A Study in 
Pre-War Documents,+ while clearly written from an anti-Bis- 
marckian point of view, is yet unduly coloured by the Grosse 
Politik. “Your view,” he heard it said, “is more strongly 
influenced by the German attitude (about the difficulties of an 
Anglo-German understanding 1898-1901) while I, owing to the 
documents printed by Eckardstein and Garvin, tend much more 
toward the English, i.e. Joseph Chamberlain’s point of view.” 2 
I think he admitted this overwhelming impact of the sheer mass 
of material published by the Germans when he saw, afterwards, 
the additional documentary evidence printed by J. L. Garvin. 
From the danger to Contemporary History caused by an 
over-amount of evidence follows another pitfall that besets the 
historian of the near present: he might easily take the mass of 
material for a sign of its completeness. The example just quoted 
already showed the need for further consultation of at least another 
six volumes—an autobiography as well as a biography where, em- 
bedded, the historian will find convincing new evidence. Or again: 
“The Kaiser appears to have communicated the whole of it to the 
Tsar ’’—a deduction J. A. Spender drew from the Tsar’s answer 
to William II which alone is printed in the Grosse Politik, whereas 
the Emperor’s own letter, containing proof instead of assump- 
tion, can be found only in W. Goetz’s edition of the Willy-Nicky 
letters. Now it has often been said that Thimme liked to 
cluster up the Grosse Politik with footnotes which were almost 
the equivalent of short articles (and gave vent, incidentally, to 
his personal distrust of Rosen and Eckardstein, his pet aversions). 
Yet here, where a cross-reference was clearly needed, his foot- 
notes forsake us for once, as they forsook Spender. Goetz’s 
book appeared in 1920 and. was well known to Thimme: which 
is not said in order to demonstrate that he, too, nodded at times, 
as indeed we all do, but to drive home the need for more and more 


1 London, 1933. 

* Letter by the present writer, 11 March 1935. Reference to: J. L. Garvin, 
The Life of Joseph Chamberlain, vols. 1-111, 1932-34; H. von Eckardstein, 
Iebenserinnerungen, vols, 1-111, 1919-21; F. W. Pick, Preussische Jahrbiicher, 
vol. 239 (1935). 

* J. A. Spender, op. cit., p. 182; Walter Goetz (ed.): Kaiser Wilhelm II, 
Briefe an den Zaren, 1894-1914. Berlin, 1920; p. 309, 
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cross-references at which all editors of all such documents should 
aim. How incomplete, really, even so long a publication as the 
Grosse Politik can be is further illustrated by the fact that Thimme 
thought special credit ought to be given him for having included 
a chapter on the so-called “ Daily Telegraph ”’ interview of 1908, 
He told me that it was only thanks to his insistence that the 
relevant material was in fact printed—a statement which sets one 
thinking about the gaps in such series, however seemingly com- 
plete they might be. 

This points to the third danger that besets the right writing 
of Contemporary History based on documentary evidence, 
Whereas the evidence of the past is accessible in the great centres 
of Western learning to practically every serious student (some- 
times even without much regard to his nationality), source 
material about Contemporary History tends to be shown to the 
favourite few only: States, and Ministers of State, in the mis- 
taken belief that they “own” state papers—in truth, they are 
held by them in trust only—try to influence the editors or users 
of such evidence. To put the worst case first : the State, hold- 
ing the key to the evidence, might choose the editors not for 
their worth as historians but for their usefulness as servants of 
the State. This danger needs stressing just because it remained 
a potential threat rather than becoming an actual handicap to 
those who dealt with the documents of the-pre-1914 period. The 
influence of the State has grown since the nineteenth century out 
of all recognition, and the danger, while it has grown, might yet 
be overlooked by the public since it did not materialise last time. 

To return to the example in hand: Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 
Lepsius, Thimme, these men were, as far as the German Republican 
Government went, neither persona gratissima nor non grata— 
Thimme, it may be said in passing, betrayed even a pronounced 
weakness for the person of William II. But they felt certain, 
as did their Government, that the most complete publication of 
the German archives would, in the long run, be an advantage 
to Germany as much as to historiography. Yet, after Dr. 
Stresemann’s death, the surviving editor found himself and his 
Grosse Politik soon in difficulties. In 1931 he published a collec- 
tion of replies by diplomats to Prince Biilow’s malicious Memoirs.' 


1 Front wider Bilow. Staatsmdnner, Diplomaten und Forecher zu seinen 
Denkwirdigkeiten. Minchen, 1931. 
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Dr. Biilow, the dead Chancellor’s nephew and then a rising star 
of the German Foreign Office, thereupon acted : in order to 
dispose of Thimme he banned him from further access to the 
documents which Thimme and his two collaborators had edited ; 
thus historiography suffered a severe setback—without an occa- 
sional reference back to the original many a question of historical 
importance cannot be answered. When I called on Dr. Thimme 
in 1932, asking him to show me a document he had included in 
the Grosse Politik so that we might decide whether certain pen- 
cillings on its margins might answer a question about the man 
who actually decided about the action that had been taken, he 
saw the value of the question at issue, wanted to help, but he 
could not. His hands had been tied. Historiography had 
suffered for it but the interests of a high State official in a Foreign 
Office had been served. Thimme still had his little room in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, could still call on the assistance of a Secretary, 
but as a historian he had become powerless. Contemporary 
History was the poorer for it. Thimme soon withdrew to Neu- 


| Babelsberg, outside Berlin, there to work on the papers of 


Bethmann-Hollweg, Wolff-Metternich, Hatzfeldt and Miquel; 
none of these biographies was ever completed. He died, sur- 
rounded by fair copies of the papers of these and other states- 
men, himself a victim of that greatest of all dangers that lurks 
in the path of the historian of the near past : over-abundance of 
material. On a higher plane Lord Acton’s fate was similar. I 
think he himself would have said that his life’s work remained 
unfulfilled. Thimme’s ambition had been to become a University 
Professor. Yet, almost deaf, he could make himself understood 
oly with great difficulty and it would have been impossible to 
follow him in the lecture hall. Bilow, in his Memoirs, with 
characteristic tact, poked fun at his pronunciation, making him 
say: “ Prince, the Wohrheit, the Wohrheit (instead of Wahrheit) 
allows no cuts in the Grosse Politik.’”? Truth, indeed, was his 
overriding ambition after all. His shadow can rest in peace— 
in the knowledge that he fell out, if not altogether through his 
own action, with those officials who made a pact with Nazism. 
His—and it is more his than anybody else’s—his Grosse Politik 
in all its fifty-two volumes stands as a monument not of “ Official 
historiography,” that contradiction in terms, but as a quarry 
for the writing of real Contemporary History. 
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The French documents, covering the same period from the 
first Franco-German war of 1871 to the renewal of the conflict 
in 1914, show several new features of interest for their method of 
presentation. Chronologically, this edition comes later than the 
British documents since France waited until 1928 when she 
finally decided to open her archives. But, unlike the German 
and the British editions, the editorial work was entrusted not 
to a few well known historians but to a very numerous and 
even unwieldy committee of editors. While it might well be 
useful, even indispensable in certain cases, to seek the col- 
laboration of diplomats and politicians, it appears an experiment 
of doubtful value, even if it were to succeed, to have some of the 
most prominent actors themselves to decide about inclusion or 
exclusion of documents. However impersonal and detached they 
might succeed in being, the student of their collection, and selec- 
tion, of documents will not be able to forget that the men who 
wrote those dispatches were also responsible ‘for their eventual 
publication. 

Another distinctive feature of the Documents Diplomatiques 
Francais as issued by the editorial committee headed by Charléty 
is the chronological order in which the documents have been 
printed, quite regardless of the subject matter dealt with in any 
particular document. This makes the whole work practically 
‘illegible ’’ for the wider, public—or should we say for the lay- 
man? Nobody but the trained historian will have either the 
time or the staying power to follow a special question through 
the maze of intervening material. He is helped, however, by 4 
classified list of contents which makes the Documents Diploma- 
tiques Francais not as unwieldy as one might expect on first 
sight (the Grosse Politik had no list of contents before it was 
supplied, as an after-thought, in the eight volumes of B. Schwert- 
feger’s guide to the “ great documentary series of the German 
Government,”’ as he called it.1 Moreover, if the Index and the 
Classified List is worked out with the greatest of care so as to be 
reliably complete, there appear to be great advantages in the 
chronological order. First of all, it simplifies the editor’s work— 
he is less likely to overlook important papers and he cannot give 
way to outside pressure and omit a document since the gap thus 
torn would be easily recognisable unless preceding and following 

1 Berlin, 1924-27, plus 1 vol. chronology, 1928. 
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papers were in turn cut down. I think I am right in saying 
that the gaps in the Documents Diplomatiques Frangais of which, 
eg., writers in the German Berliner Monatshefte spoke were 
primarily discovered on account of the chronological arrange- 
ment of the papers. Surely, this appears to be an important 
safeguard. 

Supporters of the German and the British method of pre- 
sentation by chapter rather than by date can argue that the 
statesmen, when deciding an issue at the time, looked up the pre- 
ceding papers which dealt with the same subject, thus read what 
roughly corresponds to a chapter of the printed work. It has 
indeed been claimed that to print the documents by subject 
constitutes almost a re-print of the files as they appeared to the 
politician acting on them at the time. “In adopting the topical 
method,” commented the Editors of the British Documents, 
“they are presenting the problems and decisions to their readers 
in just the same way as they appeared to the Cabinet and Foreign 
Secretary at the time.’’! This appears correct enough as far as 
the particular problem is involved. Yet in politics nothing is 
considered simply on its precedents and on its merits. Winning 
a resounding success in one field—as might for instance be illus- 
‘trated, quite rightly, by means of a set of documents on one 
particular subject—more often than not means the cutting of 
one’s losses in another sphere. If the withdrawal should be 
territorial, the district in question might disappear altogether 
from the view of the statesmen who made the withdrawal there in 
order to gain an advantage somewhere else. Is it saying too 
much if one thinks the Editors of the documents who are arrang- 
ing their material under chapter headings will not deal with the 
“forgotten ”’ district either, will consider the negative side of 
the bargain irrelevant, not worth a special chapter? And if 
they should discover the connection between the two, the give 
and the take, irrespective of geographical distance and the 
intentional veil which might have been drawn across one part of 
the bargain, will they not include it in different chapters and 
thus create a division in their documents which had no exist- 
ence-in fact nor in the mind of the negotiators themselves? A 
Foreign Secretary does not, in fact, see any subject merely in 
the light of its antecedents. He will ask, e.g., for support in 


1 British Documents, vol. VII, p. ix. 
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Persia, may then call his visitor’s attention to Manchuria and 
end up with a promise of active assistance in a South American 
country. The arrangement by topics will thus give us three 
scraps of the same conversation for inclusion in three different 
chapters, perhaps separated from one another by several volumes, 
as happened only too often in the Grosse Politik. Only very 
reliable cross-references would ensure that unity that was apparent 
to the statesman. To cross-references a chronological list of all 
documents would have to be added as indispensable. 

An additional difficulty is the choice of the chapter headings, 
of the chapters themselves. Instead of judging them on their 
intrinsic value, daily documents may be judged according to their 
bearing on the chosen chapter heading to which thus undue 
importance attaches itself. Undue importance, I feel, because 
they are subsequently decided upon by the editor and are not 
part of the original documentary evidence. The editors of the 
German and British series must have been well aware of these 
misgivings and even dangers when they chose colourless headings 
of this kind: “‘ The Last Years of Peace.” Without stretching 
the meaning of chronological and of topical arrangement, it 
seems that such a title could fit either—if it does not really fit 
the chronological arrangement best. An amusing consequence 
of arrangement by chapters can be seen in the—otherwise very 
valuable—two volumes issued by the Department of State, as 
a preliminary record, as Japan, 1931-41. Its editors decided 
on a chapter headed “ Relations of Japan with the European 
Axis Powers.” + The volumes appeared in 1943, but who 
amongst their readers would have looked for important 
documents on Soviet Russian Foreign policy in the chapter on 
Japanese dealings with the Axis? Yet there they were, detailed 
contemporary records about the Soviet-Japanese treaty of non- 
aggression of April 1941 which preceded Japan’s drive south- 
ward and eastward. Topical arrangement thus impeded proper 
appraisal of the evidence. 

It is evident how interdependent are method and subject 
matter and how important is the decision about topical or 
chronological presentation of the documentary evidence. Thimme 
showed that whole chapters could be lost to the writer of Con- 
temporary History through topical arrangement. Without 4 

1 Washington, 1943. vol. m1, pp. 151-86. 
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chronological list; as ax minimum demand, and without very full 
cross-references guiding the reader to simultaneous discussions of 
other subjects treated, no topical arrangement can give the 
picture that was in the mind of the men whose actions live in 
those pages. Topical arrangement, then, is really part of the 
historian’s work, the man’s who weaves the material into a 
whole and writes Contemporary History: it is not editorial 
work as such. 

If this is the lesson to be drawn from the Documents 
Diplomatiques Francais it must be added, in fairness, that the 
Publication Committee followed the precedent set for them by 
another Committee still at work at the time—as it had been for 
some twenty years !—in an endeavour to edit the documents 
on the preceding war with Germany : Les Origines Diplomatiques 
de la Guerre de 1870-71. Perhaps it is remarkable that only two 
of its editors died over this work which it took no less than a 
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especially if he should think of including the military events of 
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te, as § tight word) in fifty-four volumes of La Guerre de 1870-71— 
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chapters themselves keep so well to the true time-sequel and 
sequence of events that many of the objections against this 
method of presentation, valid in the German case, fall to the 
ground or are less weighty. The Grosse Politik, it must be 
remembered, spans as much as forty-three years, whereas the 
British papers limit themselves to a mere sixteen. The care 
devoted to this edition, moreover, can be gauged from the fact 
that its publication took almost as long as the period of years 
actually covered: no less than fourteen years of editorial work, 
1924-37, were fully devoted to these sixteen years of diplomacy 
from 1898 to 1914. 

The problem of unwieldiness that dogged the footsteps of the 
continental editors thus hardly arose. A List of Documents, 
two Indices—of Persons and of Subjects—a List of Principal 
Editorial Notes and, particularly, a great many cross-references 
make the edition the most easily usable of the three considered 
so far. Thus, what appeared theoretically the best method— 
the chronological approach of the French—does not, of itself, as 
yet guarantee the best results. The explanation for this 
must be found, not in the method, but in the men, in the scholar- 
ship and the care of the editors. Whereas the French found 
themselves hampered by the presence and active participation 
in their editorial work by some of the diplomats most promi- 
nently figuring in the documents, the British editors procured 
for themselves a position of singular independence. To begin 
with, both the Germans and the French had a very special reason 
for their decision to open their archives. The Germans wanted 
to show that their supposedly sole guilt for the war of 1914 had 
no foundation in fact; the French desired to counter the great 
success of the German documents and to dispose of the charge 
that there must be damaging reasons for their reluctance to open 
their files and disclose their pre-war secrets. The British, on the 
other hand, having been the last of the Great Powers of Europe 
to take sides as between the two opposing camps—and the last 
on this side of the Atlantic to enter the fray—could expect from 
such a publication little else but a confirmation of their dis- 
interestedness in most European questions, little else but a com 
firmation of their historic réle of mediator. On 1 May 1924 we 
find the then Prime Minister writing amongst other things: 
“T am all in favour of opening our archives for inspection up # 
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a date as near to the present as is possible. Also of publication, 
and if a satisfactory proposal were presented to me I should be 
willing to urge Treasury to agree.” Thus Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald may claim for himself the credit of having transformed 
what was originally the publication of one camp, of one side only, 
into a real source for the writing of Contemporary History. 
The victorious powers of 1918 had followed the vanquished of 
1918 in opening their archives. France had to follow suit, after 
Britain had taken this decisive step, within a mere four years to 
satisfy not only the clamour of public opinion but also the 
demand of the historians. “‘ Let me have a general plan,” Mr. 
MacDonald continued, “ would it be the papers arranged by 
years or by subjects or what?” This shows how well he under- 
stood the two main possibilities, the topical as well as the 
chronological method. “It is time we published some histories 
(his underlining) about the events leading up to the war, and so 
displace the pamphleteering rubbish that some so-called his- 
torians palmed off upon us.” His motto, then, was clearly to 
act “in the service of Contemporary History.” } 

He next approached an independent historian—again his 
surety of touch is remarkable though explicable in one who had 
sent his life in fighting the encroachments of officialdom. 
Without having to put it into words, he realised that an editor 
of such documents must have independence and must be above 
the slightest suspicion of being susceptible to State influence and 
Government preferences. He therefore approached Dr. G. P. 
Gooch, who had just written a History of Modern Europe, 1878- 
19192 inviting him to undertake the work. He accepted, on 
the condition that a second editor be nominated to lighten the 
burden. Before the undertaking could be carried into effect Sir 
Austen Chamberlain had replaced Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at 
the Foreign Office. Sir Austen then formally issued the two 
invitations to the two editors, Dr. Gooch and Professor Tem- 
perley. The reputation of both historians, he stated in The 
Times, ‘“‘ offers the best guarantee of the historical accuracy and 
impartiality of their work.” * Since Professor Temperley had 


1 Facsimile of Ramsay MacDonald’s decision in British Documents, op. cit., 
vol. x (11), p. viii. 

* London, 1923. 

* Facsimile of Sir Austen Chamberlain's decision in British Documents, op. cit., 


vol. x (11), p. vi. 
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to spend a good deal of his time in Cambridge, the greater par 
of the work of selection devolved on Dr. Gooch, the independent 
scholar who never even sought a University chair. On the 
technical side great assistance was rendered by Professor Lillian M, 
Penson.? 

Once appointed, the editors considered themselves trustess 
of the public, guarantors of Contemporary History. While the 
Foreign Office thought it sufficient to begin in 1904—after the 
conclusion of the Anglo-French entente—the editors chose 1898 
as their starting point. The two extra volumes dedicated to the 
ending of Britain’s ‘splendid isolation ’’ proved indispensable 
to any considered judgment about British foreign policy befor 
the great clash of 1914. The next volume, meant by the Foreign 
Office to be the first, but the third in the series as issued by the 
independent editors, deals with the military conversations held 
by Britain with France and Belgium in 1906 and describes fully 
the testing of the Anglo-French entente through the crises of 
1904-6; its introduction contains a striking editorial declara- 
tion: “‘ They would feel compelled to resign,”’ the editors declared, 
“if any attempt were made to insist on the omission of any 
document which is in their view vital or essential.”” The fact 
that they felt compelled to make this statement and that they 
repeated it in subsequent volumes confirms what has since become 
known, namely that on more than one occasion they had to take 
recourse to this editorial ultima ratio so as to ensure historical 
truth, i.e., the inclusion of all significant documents. Looking 
back on their completed work, they affirmed in their Final Fore 
word: “The Editors are not Government officials but private 
individuals employed by the Government to edit and publish 
documents, and in that capacity they declared that they would 
not acquiesce in the omission of essential material. In a few 
instances, owing to personal, official or national susceptibilities, 
they have allowed passages to be excised or documents to 
withheld [obviously the initiative to do so had never been theirs). 
But in every case either a sufficient [sic] indication of what hm 
been omitted has been given or another document, providing sub 
stantially the same impression or indication of policy, has bee 
published. Their plédge to the public has thus been completely 


1 Cf. Professor Penson’s Notes on the Arrangement of Documents, e.g. British 
Documents, op. cit., vol. x (11), p. ix. : 
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upheld.” 1 Two years later, Dr. Gooch commented: “The his- 
torical value of the work rests on the fact that the editors . . . had 
a free hand in the selection of the material. . . . Students may 
rest assured that nothing of importance has been omitted, either 
from the strictly official papers or from the private correspond- 
ence presented to the Foreign Office by Grey and Nicolson ”— 
the latter having been scrutinised by himself with a view to 
choosing additional material for inclusion in the British Documents 
on the Origins of the War.? 


Thus, whatever the method of presentation, it is the men 
who apply it who finally make the worth of Contemporary His- 
tory. It is the conscientious worker, behind even so seemingly 
inhuman an avalanche of documents as these three series, who 
ensures success or failure. This, I feel, is a most gratifying 
truth. Yet it contains a grave warning: If no method can by 
iteelf ensure sound writing of Contemporary History, those who 
concern themselves with it must fortify themselves with an 
extra dose of anti-governmental or at least supra-governmental 
conscience; they must make very sure that they will not be 
influenced in any way’ by the pleasing fact that they have been 
chosen editors of official despatches, have become the chosen 
intrument of a governmental scheme; that they see papers 
which their colleagues will either not see at all or only by means 
of the publication eventually selected by them, the favoured 
ones. It seems petty to add, but perhaps there is some need for 
mentioning it, that the man so chosen might succumb to other 
flatteries—like the chance of heading his own correspondence 
“Foreign Office,” like disposing of official secretaries, a room in 
the Office, etc. ‘‘ Not all the evidence,” a well-known Professor 
of Modern History wrote recently by way of preface to a. book 
m the last Peace Conference of 1919, “is yet available; but I 
have myself seen most of the official documents that have not 
been at the author’s disposal, and I do not think that his con- 
dusions will be materially affected by them when they are 
published.” ? Examples—from similarly harmless ones to others 
vhich are nefariously detrimental to the writing of Contemporary 


} British Documents, op. cit., December 1937, vol. x (1), p. vi. 

* Gooch, op. cit., p. 352. 

; , Preface to F. 8. Marston, The Peace Conference of 1919. London, 1944. 
+x, 
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History—can be multiplied. The danger of becoming a servant 
of the State rather than of remaining dedicated to Contemporary 
History pure and simple appears very real, especially in the 
modern world where both the hunger for real information and 
the influence of the State on the world of letters have increaged 
out of all recognition. 


The documentary publications originating in the other 
European countries add less new aspects to a survey of methods: 
even if nobody could pass by that famous single-volume Dic 
politischen Geheimvertrige Oecsterreich-Ungarns, 1879-1914 with 
which the late Professor A. F. Pribram made history; it was 
translated, within the year, by Professor A. C. Coolidge.’ No 
over-growth or over-abundance of material here—in fact, the 
book appears all but too short for the highlights it has gleaned 
from -those thirty-five fateful years. The period has thu 
never been fully covered from the Austrian side. Instead, 
Pribram, assisted by his pupil, H. Srbik—later to become a 
pan-German propagandist—decided to limit himself to the last 
six years preceding the outbreak of the war of 1914 and to cover 
them, in eight fat volumes; they were issued, in 1930, with the 
help of L. Bittner and H. Uebersberger, the archivists at Vienna 
Like the French, these documents, too, are presented in a strictly 
chronological order : their sole subject being the Balkans.” 

Compared with the neat arrangement of these Austrian 
contributions, the Russian method of issuing a mass of material 
in rather unconnected short collections must appear bewildering 
and, at times, haphazard, particularly if the reader has to rely 
on translations. It was finally decided by Soviet historians that 
the whole period from 1878 to 1917 was to be covered in thre 
series and by means of chronological presentation. Clearly, the 
French example had been godfather to this decision. From the 
point of view of methodology the edition raises no new questions: 
it is equally unwieldy and equally in need of a guide to enabk 
the student to find his way through the maze of material. The 
title chosen for the whole edition attempts to put the whok 
period into a peculiar light—the one that is peculiarly suitable t 

1 The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary. Cambridge, .Mass., 1921-% 
Vienna, 1920. 


® Ocsterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der Bosnischen Krise 1908 bis am 
Kriegsausbruch, 1914. Vienna, 1930. vols. 1-9. 
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Soviet consumption: Mezdunarodneye Otnosenija v epochu 
imperializma (International relations in the Epoch of Imperial- 
ism). While all other nations chose factual titles, the Russians 
obviously felt that they ought to imply that Russia at least had 
broken with the nefarious aims of annexationist Imperialism. 
If Russia did not add to the methods of Contemporary History, 
mention must be made, in passing, of the two countries which 
have continually refused to open any of their official archives or 
to assist the historian—namely, Italy and Japan. 


The sources provided for the writing of Contemporary History 
in the United States of America are of particular interest from the 
point of view of methodology. To begin with, they are very 
slender, even meagre, for the days during which the publications 
on the other side of the Atlantic are especially full, namely for 
the generation preceding 1914; they are abundant, generally 
overwhelmingly so, for the years for which the European States 
provide the student, grudgingly, with very little source material. 
The yearly Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 
States are not very full down to 1914, and it was only by means 
of the famous twelve supplementary volumes on The World 
War, 1914-18, issued between 1928 and 1933, that the story 
of those years of great change was divulged. They were 
edited by Tyler Dennett and Joseph V. Fuller. They begin 
where most—the British, French, German and Austrian—end; 
oly the Russians accompany them as far as 1917. The title of 
the whole series—papers relating to relations—appears unneces- 
sarily clumsy and long-winded, in an attempt to be complete 
which occasionally burdens the whole series with second-rate 
despatches of rather little importance. Their method of pre- 
sentation constitutes a combination of both the topical and the 
chronological system: while each volume refers to ‘one single 
year, the material within this compass has been arranged accord- 
ing to countries etc. in alphabetical order. This method deserves 
further study and might well prove, if carefully worked out, the 
best possible approach to the source material of Contemporary 
History. At present, the 22,000 pages of the twenty-four 
Volumes dedicated to the years 1921 to 1930 inclusive, are easily 
the fullest record any Government has given us anywhere—the 
British are onl y just now beginning to issue the first two volumes, 
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for 1920 and 1930 respectively, under the single editorship of } 
Professor E. L. Woodward.! What appears missing are a sufficient 
number of cross-references to make sure that Contemporary 9 © 
History gains full benefit from the very full material printed, 9“ 
Since it is too late for these now, it would be worth our while— t 
and worthy of the scholarship of the History Department of ‘ 
some great American University—to produce a special Index J ° 
Volume which could serve as a guide of absolute reliability F 
through the 22,000 pages waiting to be read and used. There . 
are, of course, the volumes prepared by the State Department ¥ 
itself (General Index, covering the years 1861-1899, published in " 
1902, and the General Index, 1900-1918, issued in 1941: but the x 
latter expressly excludes the important volumes on the war of 
1914-18, as well as the four fascinating volumes on Russia) ; how- Pl 
ever, they appear not to dispose of the need for additional indices. e 
To give an example of the lack of cross-references and the 
serious consequences this must have for historical research: i 
Mr. Joseph C. Grew, when compiling his book J'en Years in Japan, Ti 
omitted a vitally important despatch (No. 827) which he sent to 19 
the Secretary of State on 12 September 1940, and limited himself 
later in his book to printing the “ substance” of a “‘ paraphrase e 
of original text prepared by the Department of State ”’ of his thn 
telegram dated 3 November 1941 in which there can be found a 
very short reference to his important warning about Japanese sol 
plans. He next says that he hopes “ history will not overlook His 
that telegram.” Yet no historian can very well take it int ref 
account without having seen its text. Why, then, does he print 
implied references only instead of putting on record the despatch e 
itself? The reason must be found, I think, in a mistake made by tak 
the editors of the two volumes Japan, 1931-41, who—in printing init 
the version of the telegram dated 3 November 1941 which has also the 
been included in Mr. Grew’s own book—refer to it and state: “Not of | 
Printed.”’/ This reference to the vital telegram of 12 September Wa 
1940 must have frightened Mr. Grew off. Yet the editors wer Bu 
mistaken. The telegram has, in fact, been published before His 
either the two volumes on Japan or Mr. Grew’s book were as yet : 
issued : it constitutes No. 182 of the documents issued earlier i oo 
1943 under the title Peace and War. United States Foreign 2 
1 Of. M. Beloff, The Study of Contemporary History. History, vol. xxx, No. a 





m1, pp. 75-84. 
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Policy, 1931-41. Thus neither of these three publications can 
be referred to without cross-reference to the other two, and this 
in spite of the fact that most of the documents about Japan are 
jdentical in all of them. Even “ identical’ documents, to make 
things worse, must be compared with one another: otherwise 
the writer of Contemporary History will miss, e.g., the sixteenth 
out of the seventeen points made by Mr. Matsuoka in his con- 
yersation with the American Ambassador in Moscow, Mr. Stein- 
hardt. Japan prints sixteen only; but Mr. Grew, in reprinting 
the whole lengthy documents recording the conversation when 
Mr. Matsuoka was signing the treaty of non-aggression with 
Mr. Molotov, has a seventeenth point, his sixteenth stating : 
“Unless the Soviet Union substantially reduced delivery of sup- 
plies to Germany, [said Mr. Matsuoka about his impressions 
gained in Berlin] the Germans would not invade Russia, although 
they were fully prepared to do so. He thought that it was for 
the purpose of frightening the Soviets into continuing supplies 
that the Germans had given out rumours of a possible attack.” 2 
The historical importance of this remark, reported on 22 April 
1941, does not concern us here. But the method of its pre- 
sentation is clearly unsatisfactory. At the moment, the historian 
has to read hundreds of documents three times over, in these 
three editions, in order to trace such statements. 

If the yearly volumes of Foreign Relations might well be the 
solution to most of the methodological problems of Contemporary 
History, especially if they be provided with a set of cross- 
references and the fullest of indices, the fact remains that the 
material about the war of 1914 proved insufficient. This was not 
so much the fault of editors but was caused by the lack of records 
taken at the time. “‘ On 31 May 1940 the Bureau of the Budget 
initiated a project to secure information on the experiences of 
the nation in World War I, 1917-18. Harold Smith, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, had found the records of World 
War I in an unsatisfactory condition as far as the needs of the 
Bureau were concerned ”—as far as the needs of Contemporary 
History are concerned, the same must be true.’ Thus both 


1 Peace and War, pp. 569-72; J. C. Grew, Ten Years in Japan, English ed., 
Pp. 403-6; Japan, vol. m1, p. 703 footnote. 
* Japan, vol. 0, p. 185; Grew, op. cit., p. 331. 
* “The Recording of World War II’’; in The American Political Science 
Review, April 1944, pp. 331-42. 
No. 113.—vou. xxxI. E 
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historians and the nations concerned—who can hope for higher 
efficiency in World War II—are to profit. 

In the absence of better and more complete source material, 
students had to rely—and still have to in most countries for the 
period after 1914—exclusively on Memoirs and Biographies and 
such snippets of documentary evidence as they could lay their 
hand on. Some of this, always a complementary source, has 
been made easily available through bibliographical volumes by 
G. P. Gooch, Ralph H. Lutz and others. Students had to fall 
back, too, on newspapers, few of which are as yet properly 
indexed and are hardly available for scientific or methodological 
use, in spite of much German talk about Zeitungswissenschaft, 
Here the problem posed by the super-abundance of source 
material—formidable already in the case of the leviathan series 
of documents—becomes even more urgent. Unless it can be 
solved Contemporary History is in danger of being drowned by 
evidence rather than of being starved out of existence by lack of 
the latter, as are certain early periods of History. What we 
have and actually use, be it frankly admitted, are very often 
snippets casually collected, assembled as by chance: bits, e,., 
which found their way into diaries as in the six fat volumes of 
the German nationalist writer Eduard Engel, who—reading the 
newspapers of the world for his Foreign Office—preserved a 
great many characteristic items in the entries of his T'agebicher, 
1914-18; items that were thought of interest by the editors 
of publications like Keesing’s Contemporary Archives which are 
really newspaper extracts, reprinted chronologically on loose- 
leaf pages and very well indexed according to their subject;’ 
or we use cutting (clipping) agencies—not to mention the bio- 
graphical] lists of periodicals and catalogues of Institutes and 
Libraries. The very abundance of these ancillaries of Con- 
temporary History is a sure sign of the fact that not sufficient 
thought has been given to Contemporary History and its 
method. 


Looking around for a satisfactory answer to these queries I 
have come across—or should I say: I have been led, as of 
necessity ? to—the one given by a truly great writer of Con- 
temporary History: ‘“‘ We have taken the war,”’ he said, “ from 


1 Braunschweig, yearly 1915-19. ® Bristol, since 1931. 
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its commencements. It is a subject which requires all pains 
which we could bestow upon it. The reader will find the events 
of this war which has been carried on in the four quarters of the 
world, and which he has hitherto seen in a scattered manner, 
uited into one connected narrative ’—which, indeed, is the 
historian’s proper task. And in printing state papers, he added : 
“They serve to illustrate and confirm the facts advanced in the 
historical part.’”’ Edmund Burke, in thus introducing the first 
volume of his famous Annual Register + expressed—almost 190 
years ago—rules about the writing of Contemporary History 
which appear valid to this day. More than that, he helped to 
solve the problem of methodical approach as well as it seems it 
can be solved. His Year-Book was compiled, as its sub-title 
stated, to give a “ view of the history (sic), politics and literature 
of the year 1758” and has been published ever since. Year 
Books of this kind have found imitators at all ages and in all 
countries—and rightly so. Like the Foreign Relations, the 
Surveys and the Year Books have proved the best servant to the 
writer of Contemporary History. 


It appears, then, that the recording of Hitler’s War presents 
a problem similar to the one Burke had to face in the Seven Years’ 
War—and which he solved with the help of his Annual Register. 
The war of 1914-18 ended, as far as the writer of Contemporary 
History is concerned, in the bog of over-abundant material. 
Just as The War of the Rebellion in America was covered in no 
less than one hundred and thirty volumes of Official Records of 
the Union and Confederate Armies (issued between 1881 and 
1902, a matter of twenty years), to which were added thirty 
volumes on the naval side of the same civil war (issued between 
1894 and 1927, a matter of a third of a century), so were the 
French and the British still engaged in publishing their official 
histories of the war of 1914-18 when the new one, of Hitler’s 
making, was already upon them: seventy-three volumes tell 
the story, as yet incomplete, of Les Armées Frangaises Dans La 
Grande Guerre (appearing since 1922), sixty-six volumes recount 
the story, as yet incomplete, of the British armies during that 
war. ‘‘ It seems clear,” commented Major-General Sir Frederick 


1 The Annual Register or a View of the History, Politics and Literature for the 
Year 1758. London, 1759. 
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Maurice in 1944, “ that if we are to deal with the history of the 
present war in the same way and on the same scale, we must 
expect the issue of some hundred volumes spread over a, period 
of about forty years.” 1 This, of course, refers to the British 
side of things only—if we add American, Russian, Chinese, 
French and records of other nations, we find ourselves indeed in 
danger of being drowned by such a flood of documentation, 
Maurice, himself an experienced writer of contemporary military 
history and a member of the British War Cabinet Secretariat of 
the war of 1914, therefore urges that all details be left to popular 
writers and to the chroniclers of regimental etc. histories; this, 
he thinks, would enable us to publish the Official Records 
quickly and in useful shortness. In fact, we could limit our. 
selves to the vital, “top-level”’ documents indicating major 
decisions of the three fighting services. 

This concentration on the need for limitation rather than 
for further expansion of our records appears to be particularly 
timely and fruitful. Those who are collecting data and aim 
at completeness—expressed in numbers rather than in sig- 
nificant items—tend to overlook the urgent need for proper co- 
ordination. To quote once more the American example: The 
Committee on Records of War Administration is preserving 
historical data inside governmental agencies and, at the same 
time, The Committee on War Studies is issuing outlines as 
guidance to scholars. Excellent, even indispensable as their 
work is in itself, there looms ahead the danger that they wil 
cause flooding instead of providing us with flood-banks. The 
accent seems to be on the coverage of all the fields at great 
length—too many and too much to be within the reach of 
human scholarship. Take their sixteen page outline of headings 
on The Impact of the War upon the World Position and Foreign 
Relations of the United States. Its very wordiness indicates that 
all eyes are turned towards the amassing of material while 4 
blind eye is being turned to the poor historian, a mortal after 
all, who is to read, sift, check and appraise the material collected 
before he can begin to write Contemporary History. In an 
introductory passage the writers of ‘‘ conventional diplomatic 
history of the 1930’s” are arraigned for “ threshing old straw.” 
But where does the fresh breeze take us after the chaff has been 


1 Hesays, Maurice, op. cit., p. 31. 
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disposed of? The outline of proposed coverage reads very much 
like the list of contents of any sound book on the period in 
question—say, like Frederick L. Schuman’s. Things begin to 
lok different only when we reach page 13, with “VI. The 
Residual (sic) Effect of the War upon the World Position of the 
United States,” which, we are told, constitutes one of the most 
important sections of the outline. The War, it is stated there, 
“has rendered obsolete all pre-war assumptions about the inter- 
national balance of power in general, and about the power of 
specific nations in particular.” Historians are thus asked to 
devote their energy to the study of balance of power. Even if 
we accept—as I do not—the assumption underlying this demand, 
would it be correct to say that the war itself broke out, pre- 
sumably, because Germans and Japanese judged wrongly the 
powers in general and in particular? The outcome of the war 
would, presumably, tell the writer of Contemporary History the 
ral nature of powers in general and in particular. How, I 
wonder, will he fit into this pre-arranged frame-work of the 
outline, how will he fit into the power scheme the fact that 
Denmark or Belgium stand erect, comparatively undiminished, 
while Germany as a power has disappeared? while Poland has 
ben partitioned or moved bodily westward? ‘The whole 
problem of building a stable peace depend(s) in no small degree 
upon a thorough re-analysis of international power relations in 
the light of the war.’ Thus the authors of the Committee 
outline. But what of the historian who, with President Roose- 
velt, believes that the world, after this war, must be built by 
means which “spell the end of the system of unilateral action 
and exclusive alliances and spheres of influence and balances of 
power and all the other expedients which have been tried for 
centuries—and have failed.” ?1 How can he be fitted into the 
scheme of our questioners?—is it not to be feared that data 
collected under the suggestive headings of the outline will be of 
little use, will be coloured by a different bias, so much so that the 
writer of Contemporary History of whom we are thinking will 
find the collection a hindrance rather than a help to true 
appraisal ? 

The authors of the outline are, of course, entitled to hold the 


1. F.D. Roosevelt, ‘‘ Message delivered to Congress, 1 March 1945.’ Bulletin 
of the Department of State, 4 March, p. 361. 
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view that we must consider “the balance of power as a factor 
in any (sic) scheme of international order (sic).” Yet, surely, 
they ought to leave room for those investigators who, like the 
present writer, do not see that any order can ever be reached by 
balancing power. The two conceptions of the Balance of Power— 
a balance only if both camps, into which the world needs first 
be divided, believe the other camp to be stronger than their 
own camp—and Collective Security are mutually exclusive, 
Why need not be argued here. But the authors who wrote their 
outline as guidance to those who will collect source material for 
Contemporary History do not allow for the second of these 
conceptions. Every Gallup knows the importance of the way a 
question is formulated. In our outline we are faced with a 
leading question, not with a fact-finding one. “ Would you 
like to see re-established a free, independent and contented 
Republic of Estonia? ’’—“‘ Are you prepared to break off rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union over the establishment of the Vares 
Government in Tallinn?’ Both questions might, in certain 
circumstances, mean the same thing; and yet nobody can doubt 
that they would be differently answered. The example might 
be poorly chosen; yet to one reader at least it appears no cruder 
than the assumption taken for granted and even propounded by 
this outline which is to serve the writing of Contemporary 
History. 

Similar objections to similar outlines could be listed—ey., 
their definition that “the politics of democracy calls upon all 
the methods short of violence that men may use for the adjust- 
ment of their differences through governmental agencies’— 
including bribery, one must presume. But what matters more 
than formulations and questionnaires of doubtful value is the fact 
that they all tend to cast the net wider and wider yet, to stimulate 
the production of documentary publications by the thousands, 
in hundreds of thousands of volumes. Data are being increased 
by the myriad. Of course by thus increasing the mass of uncon- 
nected items we shall, here and there, save a singular fact from 
oblivion: but what good can this do if, in the same process, 
we drown all significant facts and hide them under an avalanche 
of useless material, if we face the historian with so much dros 
that he will never reach the pure metal of sound appraisal! 
What we need is not another Great Flood but a Steering Com- 
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mittee which will help to crystallise the significant facts and 
make them stand out as rocks. 

The problems offered by Sound Libraries of records—say 
of the speeches of our statesmen—and by Film Libraries— 
say of documentary and eye-witness accounts ranging from public 
ceremonies to the shooting of, e.g., a French President—are 
materially the same as those of the written and printed record. 
The method needs careful study so that we lay the accent 
where it must go—to the quality of the evidence rather than to 
the quantity. “The manner,” said Lessing, “in which one has 
come to a matter is as valuable, and even as instructive, as the 
matter itself.””1 If the accent be on the right method that 
leads us to proper values, the accent lies, implicitly, on Man. 
Thus, in drawing attention to the method, we really focus our 
attention on the men who apply it. Man as the medium of 
values which he alone applies emerges triumphantly from the 
mass of dead material: chosing the right method he brings them 
to life. And the writing of Contemporary History appears as 
simply another expression of man’s urge to create anew and to 
protest against “the clock (that) upbraids me with the waste 
of time.”’ 

F. W. Pick 


1 Lessing, quoted by J. W. Thompson, op. cit., p. 106.—The final sentence 
from Shakespeare’s T'welfth Night, 11, 1. 
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WE are once again being exhorted upon all sides to put 
American history into the schools. The exhortation presents 
the teacher with two intractable problems, that of the time-table 
and the more elusive, but more fundamental, intellectual problem 
of how American history can be so approached that, when it is 
reached, it shall appear as a response to a felt need. The problem 
of the time-table provides, for our comfort, its own answer by 
simple arithmetic. More demands are made upon the attention 
of the history class than the ineluctable shortness of the day 
allows the satisfaction of. It is clear that if the well-educated 
man or woman, and the good citizen, is he or she who is properly 
informed about the history of peace and of the empire, of sea- 
power and the royal navy, of economic progress and of the impact 
of science upon society, of the United States and of Russia, to 
take, haphazard, only a few of the subjects pressed upon us by 
the zealots, then we may as well throw up forthwith our task of 
producing such persons, for it is wholly impracticable. Moreover, 
what we are exhorted to teach is not what our citizens will need to 
know twenty years hence, for that we cannot foretell, but what 
their parents ought to know now. So that to obey such exhorta- 
tions would be to teach what our predecessors ought to have 
taught and to condemn ourselves always to be out of date. If we 
are not thus to despair, then we must start from the premise that 
these and their like are not necessary and indispensable subjects of 
classroom instruction, but matters of interest—those so-called 
“ extra-curricula ”’ activities—in any school which is what 4 
school should be, a microcosm of society, and as such to be 
given that attention, but only that attention, which is possible 
without there resulting a frivolous dissipation of energy. [If this 
is so, then American history, to enter the classroom, must pass 4 
more severe test; and the intellectual problem takes first place. 
It is whether, if it be granted that that which is supplied in the 
classroom must meet a demand, must have a relation to that 
upon which the mind of the child is already engaged, must answer 
questions that are already shaping themselves—whether, upon 
those grounds, American history has any claims. To that 


1 Address delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Association 0 
2 January 1946 at University College, London. 
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enquiry the answer may, indeed, come in the shape of a teacher so 
fascinated by the history of America that he is uncontrollably 
impelled to talk about it; and to that answer nothing need be 
added, for no child can ask for more or better than the overflow 
of a full mind. But if it does not come in that way, then it is 
doubtful whether mere current curiosity to ‘ know about America ”’ 
will sustain attention to anything but the most cursory account 
of American history, or will, at any rate, sustain attention to the 
srt of American history which would be most likely to be supplied 
inresponse to it. It is necessary to seek a point of entry that will 
lad farther ; and that is, I suggest, to be found in Atlantic history. 

In any outline of American history, the cardinal feature is the 
wttlement of the continent. The population of the mainland 
colonies in 1775 is calculated to have been 2,507,180, or about 
equal to that of Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire in 1936.1 When 
the first federal census was taken in 1790 it stood at 3,929,214. 
In a hundred years the population of the continental United 
States had grown to 62,622,250. By 1940 it was 131,669,275. 
The population of 1790 occupied a coastal area of 819,466 square 
niles, with effective settlement nowhere reaching inland for more 
than two to three hundred miles. By 1890 this had grown to 
1,970,038 square miles, and measured 3000 miles in breadth. 
To this expansion, immigration made a contribution variously 
estimated at 38,000,000 to 40,500,000, or something approaching 
the total population of the British Isles in 1901 (41,609,091). 
These people came, in the main, between 1830 and 1860, from 
lteland, the Highlands, Wales, the upper Rhine, Belgium, Holland, 
and the coastal districts of Norway; between 1860 and 1890, 
fom England, Prussia, Saxony, Bohemia, Denmark, Sweden, and 
the Norwegian interior; and between 1890 and 1914, from the 
Slavonic and Mediterranean lands.? This stream was checked and 


+ On colonial population, see: ‘‘ Report of Committee on Linguistic and 
National Stocks in the Population of the United States,’’ Annual Report of the 
American Historical Association for the Year 1931, vol. 1, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C., 1932, pp. 103-441; E. B. Greene and V. D. Harrington, 
American Population before the Federal Census of 1790, Columbia University 
Press, 1932; Stella H. Sutherland, Population Distribution in Colonial America, 
Columbia University Press, 1936. 

*M.L. Hansen, The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860, a History of the Continuing 
Settlement of the United States, Harvard University Press, 1940; M. L. Hansen, 
The Immigrant in American History, Harvard University Press, 1940; C. Wittke, 
We who Built America, the Saga of the Immigrant, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1939. 
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finally almost completely choked by the legislation of 1882-1994, 
In this process of migration, the most significant and decisive 
event was the settlement of the Mississippi valley. That area, 
which is about twice the size of the combined areas of Holland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Italy, contained 
in 1790 a white population of about 130,046 persons, a number 
substantially less than the population of Swansea in 1931 (164,825), 
It was settled in the first half of the nineteenth century by imni- 
grants drawn from the eastern states of the Union and from 
north-western Europe: from, that is to say, the Atlantic basin. 
It had a population in 1910 of over 36} million. This process of 
settlement and the effect of its completion is the core of American 
history. It created between 1815 and 1861 a sectional conflict 
and was the source of the civil war. It determined the nature of 
the external economic relations of the United States and the 
character of its foreign policy. And its completion, which was 
registered by the census of 1890, required radical changes in the 
American way of life, and a radical revision of American relations 
with the external world.! 


1 On the Settlement, see : (i) Twelfth Census of the United States, Statistical 
Atlas, United States Census Office, 1903; E.C. Semple, American History and its 
Geographic Conditions, revd. ed., Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1933; F. J. Turner, 
The Frontier in American History, Henry Holt, New York, 1920; F. J. Turner, 
Rise of the New West, 1819-1829, being vol. xtv of The American Nation, ed. 
A. B. Hart, Harpers, 1906; D. E. Clark, The West in American History, Thomas 
Y. Crowell, New York, 1937; R. M. Robbins, Our Landed Heritage. the Public 
Domain, 1776-1936, Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1942; L. K. 
Mathews, The Expansion of New England, the Spread of New England Settlement 
and Institutions to the Mississippi River, 1620-1865, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1909; (ii) H. C. Hubbart, The Older Middle West, 1840-1880, its Social, 
Economic, and Political Life and Sectional Tendencies, before, during, and 
after the Civil War, D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1936; W. P. Webb, 
The Great Plains, Ginn, 1931; E. Dick, The Sod-House Frontier, 1854-189), 
D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1937: (iii) F. A. Ogg (ed.), Personal 
Narrative by Elias Pym Fordham, A. H. Clark, Cleveland, O., 1906; W. 
Faux, Memorable Days in America, London, 1823 (reprinted in R. G. Thwaites 
(ed.), Early Western Travels, vols. x1-x11, A. H. Clark, Cleveland, O., 1905); 
J. Woods, Two Years’ Residence in the Settlement on the English Prairie, London, 
1822 (reprinted in R. G. Thwaites, loc. cit., vol. x); R.C. Loehr (ed.), Minnesota 
Farmers’ Diaries, Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn., 1939; Early Life 
of Eric Norelius, Augustana Hist. Soc. Pubs. no. 4, Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois, 1934; J. Ise (ed.), Sod-House Days, Columbia Univ. Press, New 
York, 1937; Hamlin Garland, A Son of the Middle Border, Macmillan, New York, 
1917; Willa 8. Cather, O Pioneers /, and My Antonia, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 
1913, 1918; O. E. Rélvaag, Giants in the Earth: a Saga of the Prairie, Harper’ 
Bro., New York, 1928. 
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The settlement of the West was a cause of sectionalism and the 
source of the civil war because it produced a radical alteration in 
the character of the Union. By virtue of its physical expansion 
this ceased to be a union of the same parties that entered into it 
in 1789. By virtue of this expansion, also, the differences between 
the northern and southern members of it were intensified. And 
as expansion made each the more unwilling to see control of the 
Union pass into hands favourable to the other, so also it afforded 
to each the hope of enlisting upon its own side sufficient support 
among the new states to secure the prevalence of its own views. 
The early expectation was that victory would go to the South 
by reason of the settlement of the West by the backwoodsmen 
of Virginia and the Carolinas, moving through the mountains 
into the valley of the Ohio and peopling the Middle West from the 
bottom upwards. The result would have been to reinforce the 
agrarian economy of the South; and much alarm was felt by the 
financial and commercial interests of the central and New England 
states at the prospect. But this expectation was falsified by the 
building of the Erie canal, connecting Lake Erie with the Hudson 
and completed in 1825, and the development after 1819 of steam- 
boat traffic on the Lakes. The result was an alteration of the 
course of the stream of immigration. Instead of the infiltration of 
the self-sufficient backwoodsman, there poured into the Missis- 
sippi valley a flood of farmers, financed by the East, and exporting 
to the East their agricultural products in return for the where- 
withal to found civilised communities in the wilderness. The 
dfect was to make the North more North and the South more 
South, and to reverse the prospect of domination. At the North, 
an agricultural and sea-faring community, interested in freedom 
of trade and the cultivation of amicable foreign relations, was 
transformed, under the influence of the growth of a great interior 
market, into a financial and industrial centre, bent upon the 
exploitation of the stored-up riches of a virgin continent, and 
weking to secure to itself by the erection of a protective tariff 
every privilege of which it could take advantage. Its rural 
economy crumbled under the impact of the competition of the 
ich soils of the Mississippi valJey, and its rural population itself 
migrated to the West or moved into the ever-growing industrial 
towns. Its rich men took their money out of the China trade 
and put it into Michigan railroads or the cotton mills of Massa- 
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chusetts. Its social habits were radically changed: its mind 
was profoundly stirred: and its political life was thrown into 4 
turmoil. At the South, the effect of the growth of the West was 
very different. With its capital tied up in land of which the 
values steadily fell in face of the competition of the unexhausted 
soils of the lower Mississippi valley, it was unable to share in the 
exploitation of the great interior market, and found itself driven 
ever more and more back upon its own peculiar way of life. Its 
activity became concentrated upon the production of its staple 
crop, cotton, selling at a world price, for the supply of the expanding 
manufactures of the North and of Western Europe. And its 
interest in slavery increased, instead of declining, with the passage 
of the years, either because upon slave labour there depended the 
profit of its own plantations, or because, as those profits fell, it 
found compensation in what threatened to become a disastrous 
encumbrance, by supplying slaves to the new plantations estab- 
lished in the uplands of the old South or the Gulf lands of the 
South-west. This divergent experience made each section much 
less willing than before to see the Union dominated by the other; 
and the South watched with growing alarm the development of 
an alliance between North and West which threatened to subject 
it to the rule of a majority alien to its way of life. It was ina 
permanent minority in the House of Representatives; it gave no 
President to the Union after 1850; jts last line of defence was the 
Senate; and when that line was broken, and by the manner of the 
attack the South became convinced that the use of the power 
which the majority now enjoyed would not be restrained by any 
deference to inalienable rights, it seceded. And, in the last 
analysis, it was the settlement of the West which had made that 
secession seem necessary. 

At the same time that the settlement of the continent deter- 
mined the course of American domestic history, it also determined 
the nature of the relations of America with the external world 
The frontier is by definition an area of inadequate capital. The 
mainland colonies were continually in debt to the mother country, 
and plagued throughout their history by a shortage of sterling 
exchange. And, while much, and an increasing amount, of the 
capital required to build a civilisation in the West was supplied by 
the central and north Atlantic states, both by diversion from other 
investments and by means of new accumulations, yet the full 
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exploitation of the continent was made possible only by European 
assistance. It was by direct European investment in American 
ponds, and by the opening in Europe and in particular in the 
United Kingdom, not of one, but of innumerable lines of credit in 
favour of the American importer, that there was made available 
the supply of capital and consumer goods that were needed, 
eating a debt which was serviced, and ultimately repaid, by the 
steady export of raw materials and particularly by the export of 
an immense agricultural surplus. The United States for the first 
hundred years of its history was a debtor, on balance, to the rest 
of the world. That is the explanation of the otherwise strange 
combination of an inward-looking policy, an inactive diplomacy, 
and a high protective tariff, with a great export trade.1 

The fact that by 1890 the settlement of the continent had 
virtually been completed has been as vital a factor in the history 
of the United States during the last fifty years as the course of 
that settlement was before. Not, indeed, that expansion has not 
continued. But that, in ceasing to be spatial and in being 
financed out of domestic resources, it has altered fundamentally 
in character, so that there have been required radical changes in 
the American way of life and in the foreign relations of the United 
States. The occupation of the pioneer, advancing with the frontier 
and living upon the profits of betterment, has gone. The oppor- 
tunities capable of exploitation without the investment of a sub- 
stantial amount of capital are reduced. A growing population is 
no longer able to spill over into new lands. Conservation is 
taking the place of the reckless exploitation of wealth stored up 
through the ages, and social organisation that of confident self- 
rliance; and the refuge of the West is closed to the oppressed and 
the discontented. On the other hand, the United States having 
become mature has ceased to be a debtor, yet retains an economic 
structure designed to secure the production and export of an 
immense agricultural surplus in return for past imports which 
have now been paid for, and is faced with appalling tasks of 
economic readjustment, her struggles with which have dominated 
her history since 1918. 

But my point is that these are not American but Atlantic 

? For a “ Statistical record of the progress of the United States, 1800-1909,” 


we Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1909, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., 1910, pp.j707-55. 
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phenomena. The boundary between the area which is settled 
and that which supplied the settlers and the capital resources js 
not the Atlantic seaboard, the political boundary of the United 
States, but the Appalachian range, the watershed of the Atlantic 
basin. The supply of capital, which in the earlier stages was 
predominantly European, came also in part from the Eastern 
states of the Union; the industrial activity stimulated by this 
supply of capital and credit, which bulks so large in English 
history in the nineteenth century, was shared also by New England; 
and the revolution in agrarian economy and the consequent 
migration of the peasantry, which in so large a measure supplied 
the West with its population, occurred on the eastern as well as 
the western fringes of the North Atlantic. What we witness in 
watching the development of historical events in the nineteenth 
century is the reaction upon the lands of the Atlantic basin of the 
settlement of the Mississippi valley ; and the Financial Agreement 
signed in Washington on 6 December 1945} is evidence of an 
historic Atlantic economy which it would be an operation of great 
gravity to disrupt. So regarded, American history is not a 
separate national story to be laid arbitrarily alongside the national 
history of Great Britain, but an integral and vital part of the 
history of all those areas, European and American alike, which 
border upon the North Atlantic, and something without an 
understanding of which the history of western Europe in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries is incomprehensible. 

To all this it may very properly be replied that no teacher can 
talk to his class in the terms of a White Paper on international 
finance. An answer to this objection is to be found in two pas- 
sages in Hansen’s Atlantic Migration. The first tells the story of 
the supply of cotton from New Orleans for the mills of Alsace. 
The cotton entered France by the Seine, travelled by river-boat 
from Havre to Paris, and thence by wagon overland to the mills. 
As a return cargo came the German peasants emigrating from the 
Palatinate, who thus entered the United States by the Mississippi 
river, which explains why there are German settlements in Texas 
and Missouri. The other tells the story of the migrations from 
Saxony, Prussia, and Bohemia. They might have been expected 
to have taken place from Hamburg. But emigrants do not travel 
by packet lines, and there were no American cargoes coming into 

* Cmd, 6708, 
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Hamburg. So the emigrants went from Hamburg to Hull, crossed 
Bngland from Hull to Liverpool by canal, and sailed from Liver- 

lon the timber ships—a wholly unexamined episode, so far as 
[know, in the history of English transportation. It is in such 
wncrete terms, adding to them the vivid experience of the trans- 
itlantic crossing, the long journey upon the other side with its 
particular geography, and the making of the new home and the 
ew community, that the story of this Atlantic economy is to be 
told. The fundamental problems lie far beyond the range of 
the classroom. But their manifestations in human activity are 
atirely congenial to the youthful mind. 

The moral I would draw is that we should stick to the sound 
doctrine that our teaching “is independent of the kind of his- 


torical material selected ’’; that ‘‘ provided the pupil is acquiring 
the habit of looking at human endeavour historically, and not 
s it were in isolation,” the teaching is fulfilling its function; 
ind that ‘‘ we need consider only habits of thought, together 
vith the notions involved.” If American history is to be taught 
inthe schools at all, it must be, not by the arbitrary fiat of some 
eternal authority prompted by a belief that it must be taught 


ecause a knowledge of it is something that it is important the 
titizen should possess, but either because it is to the particular 
teacher the vehicle most congenial for effecting that introduction 
tothe problems of public life which it is the function of the history 
tassroom to provide, or because, without it, that which we are 
irady trying to explain remains incomprehensible. On either 
wore, the kind of American history with which teaching in school 
ud best begin seems to me to be, not a history of American 
plitics, of American presidential elections and presidents, of 
plitical parties with bewildering names, of conflicts between 
ecutive, legislature, and judiciary, Senate and House, of con- 
titutional debates and complicated social legislation, but the 
tistory of migration and settlement, of humble human endeavour 
wd frequent human error, which we may usefully remember, for 
wrown guidance, to be the translation into concrete terms of 
‘apital movements and lines of credit and the play of commodity 
watkets. This kind of American history, more properly, perhaps, 
Atlantic history, seems to me to be both practicable and education- 
ily justifiable. 
H, Hate BeLor, 





INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND THE 
TEACHING OF HISTORY: A DISCUSSION 


THE final session of the fortieth Annual General Meeting of the 
Association on 5 January at University College, London, was 
devoted to a discussion of “‘ International Understanding and the 
Teaching of History.”” The discussion was led by Mr. G. T, 
Hankin, H.M.I., Chairman of the International Committee of the 
Association, and by Professor A. J. Toynbee, Director of Studies 
in the Royal Institute of International Affairs. The following 
is a summary of the speeches : 


Mr. Hankin began by reminding the meeting of the resolution 
adopted by the Council in January 1945 “ that there be set up an 
advisory committee of historical experts, to supervise the scrutiny 
of history textbooks for use in schools, with a view to remedying 
omissions, misstatements of fact and misplacements of emphasis 
likely to cause misunderstanding or ill-will between peoples; 


and that the committee of experts should publish its findings from 
time to time.’ He also recalled a number of suggestions that had 
been made with a view to promoting international understanding 
by the better teaching of history, such as an international text- 
book, mutual agreement on textbooks, an international history- 
teachers’ conference, international interchange of history teacher 
and compulsory teaching of world history. 

Since the adoption of this resolution there has taken plac 
in November 1945 the United Nations conference for the establish- 
ment of an international educational body; and agreement has 
been reached on the constitution of U.N.E.S.C.0.—the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organisation. 

The purpose of U.N.E.S.C.O., as set out in the Final Act of 
the conference (Cmd. 6711), is “ to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, 
science and culture in order to further universal respect for justice, 
for the rule of law and for the human rights and fundamental 
freedoms which are affirmed for the peoples of the world, without 
distinction of race, sex, language or religion, by the Charter @ 
the United Nations.” It is intended that U.N.E.S.C.O. should 
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realise this purpose by collaboration in the work of advancing 
the mutual knowledge and understanding of peoples through all 
means of mass communication; by encouraging with advice and 
information the development of popular education in the several 
member states; and by the maintenance, increase and diffusion 
of knowledge through the protection of the world’s inheritance 
books, works of art and monuments of history and science, the 
international interchange of scholars and of publications and the 
souring for the people of all countries access to the published 
naterials, produced by any of them. 

It is not intended that U.N.E.S.C.O. should intervene in 
matters within the jurisdiction of member states. On the con- 
tary it is to proceed by enquiry and recommendation, and its 
thority is limited to asking for reports and summoning 
wnferences. 

Of special interest to the Association is Article VII of the 
Qyganisation’s constitution, under which member states are 
rquired to associate their educational and cultural bodies with 
the work of the organisation, preferably by the formation of 
utional commissions, representative of such bodies, to act in an 
ulvisory capacity to the various national delegations to the general 
wnference of U.N.E.S.C.O. In other words, the Historical 
Asociation is to be represented on a commission which shall 
uvise the British Government on the teaching of history and the 
pomotion of historical research. 

Mr. Hankin commented on the great importance of these pro- 
visions, for all people are agreed that goodwill among nations can 
increased by mutual understanding of one another’s culture 

ish Find history; such goodwill and understanding are even more 
important in times of peace than in times of war. Moreover this 
mderstanding must be reciprocal; it is true, for example, that 
ere is great ignorance of the United States among English 
students and school-children, but in the United States there is 
tho great ignorance of Britain. 

Experience has shown that conferences of teachers are not 
wiiciently powerful to control nationalistic governments; some 
nore powerful machinery is needed and this can be supplied only 
by an official international organisation which, by the terms of its 
‘stitution, is obliged to consider the teaching of history. 


. shoul At the same time the teaching in our schools of the history of 
No. 113.—von. xxxI. r 
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other countries is limited by the time-table; we cannot teach 
everything that we should like. Moreover, teachers in England 
already possess, on the whole, more freedom than teachers any. 
where else in the world. As free teachers they have the right and 
the duty to put forward to the government their point of view, 


After a number of questions about. U.N.E.S.C.O. had been 
asked and answered, Professor Toynbee addressed the meeting, 

He said that he wished in the short time available to discus 
only one of the many suggestions made by the International 
Committee, that of the teaching of world history. 

It is worth recalling that national history is a comparatively 
recent study. Until the eighteenth century all the history that 
was taught was world history. History was seen as the develop. 
ment, not of a particular nation-state, but of a religion ora 
civilisation. It is only in modern times that the cecumenical 
view of history has been reduced to a national one. 

It is probably true to say that, in England at least, the reasons 
for the teaching of a national view of history were originally 
utilitarian rather than merely chauvinistic. It was thought that 
a knowledge of national history would help in the formation of 
good citizens. When there is a question of understanding 
modern international problems, a student of the history of a 
ancient civilisation is really better equipped than one who has 
studied only English history; for he can survey the development 
of a civilisation as a whole, from beginning to end, and ca 
appreciate also the problems arising from the contacts of different 
civilisations, such as confront us at the present moment. 

To-day there is no danger of under-emphasising nation 
history. Our problems arise from the fact that Western civiliss- 
tion by its technical inventions has rendered the nation-state as4 
political unit obsolete. Whereas before 1914 there were eight 
great Powers, there are to-day three world Powers, two of which 
belong to the Western civilisation, while the third, the Sovie 
Union, although tempered by the Western doctrine of Marxism, 
belongs fundamentally to the civilisation of Byzantium. Iti 
not without reason that Russians call Moscow the Third Rome. 

It is essential for the component parts of the new world # 
understand each other; the greatest obstacle in the way of sus 
understanding is not so much the difference between the history 
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and outlook of the various nation-states as that between different 
teligions and civilisations. The present difficulties in the way 
of understanding between the Anglo-Saxon powers and the Soviet 
Union are a reflection of the underlying differences between the 
Western and the Byzantine civilisations. 

The peoples of the West have now to adapt themselves to a 
changed position, and therefore they must transform their view 
of history and of the teaching of history. We need a historical 
outlook wider, not merely than the national view, but wider also 
than the Western view which prevailed until the eighteenth 
century. The civilisations of China, India and Islam will be just 
asmuch a part of the historical heritage of the new world society 
as the civilisation of the West, and they too, therefore, must be 
studied and taught. 

We need a method of approach to world history which will 
mable us to view it as a whole. In this respect we may perhaps 
arn from the example of Bede, for he it was who, by synthesising 
the history of a number of barbaric successor-states of the Roman 
Empire under the concept of ‘‘ Ecclesiastical History,’’ became 
the first writer of English national history. Just as he turned 
tibal history into something wider, so perhaps we by a similar 
approach may widen national into world history. 


Mr. H. A. Natan, of King’s School, Worcester, said that schools 
to-day are turning out children with no knowledge of European 
history, or indeed of recent English history. Children are intensely 
interested in contemporary, and especially in international events, 
but are nevertheless taught subjects which have no apparent 
ration with current affairs. World history, 1870-1939, should 
be made a compulsory subject in all secondary schools. 


Miss L. Norris said that not only school-children, but also 
Miversity students, are ignorant of modern history. University 
fyllabuses should be overhauled, and in particular a course on 
government should be obligatory for all candidates for a history 


Miss M. E. Beggs, of Goldsmiths’ College, University of London, 
mminded the meeting that an organisation to supervise history 
textbooks was set up by the League of Nations, but accom- 
plished nothing. One of the obstacles to agreement on text- 


books is the difficulty of finding a common factor for pon 
No, 113.—vou. xxx1. 
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countries; such a common factor might be found in myths and 
stories which appeal to young children of all countries and which 
can be drawn from every literature. U.N.E.S.C.O. should set up 
a committee of experts to compile a historical story-book suitable | 
for all young children of East and West alike. 


Mr. A. B. Jeffries, of Merchant Taylors’ School, said that as an 
influence on children a textbook is much less important than a 
teacher. He suggested an international] interchange of teachers, 


Captain C. O. H. Cook, late of the Army Education Corps, 
declared that history teaching to-day is not only too national, but 
also too political. A common factor which would unify and 
inspire the study of different civilisations might be found in their 
agriculture, science, and architecture. With this in view, a 
scientific advisor to the International Committee should be 
appointed. 

Dr. Rachel Reid said that the International Committee’s first 
problem is the provision of textbooks of world history. If such 
textbooks are to be up-to-date they must be constantly revised 
by professional historians in order to include the results of the 
latest research. But more than a textbook is necessary. 
Teachers must keep abreast of research, for our knowledge of the 
past is constantly increasing; all teachers should be obliged to 
’ take a refresher course at least once every five years. 


Mr. E. H. Dance, of Wolverhampton Grammar School, said 
that not merely is accuracy needed, but a new emphasis. Ten- 
dentious textbooks have misled children not so much by lies as 
by omissions. 

Mr. P. D. Whitting, of St. Paul’s School, criticised the sugges- 
tion of appointing a scientific advisor to the International Com- 
mittee, saying that at present scientists lack a general cultural 
background to their specialised knowledge, and therefore cannot 
act as leaders of opinion. 

He criticised also the suggestion that the whole history of 4 
civilisation be taught, remarking that ancient history did not i 
reality have the neat beginning and end which it appeared to have. 
In any case the average schoolteacher can never hope to posses 
a really detailed knowledge of a whole past civilisation. 

_ Children should certainly be given a wide historical back- 
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gound; but there is also great educational value in teaching the 
detailed history of a single important event and showing how the 
diferent ideas and efforts of a great number of people combine to 
produce a certain result. 


Mr. C. E. Haynes, of City of London School, proposed the 
foundation of an international college for the training of teachers 
of world history. 


Father L. A. Rimmer, O.8.B., of Ampleforth School, supported 
the suggestion of an interchange of teachers, but said that the 
level where such an interchange should take place is that of the 
University. 

Dr. 8. N. Ghose made a plea for controversial history, saying 
that history teaching which avoided controversy could never serve 
an intellectual stimulant. 


Mr. R. Barnes suggested that the international advisory com- 
nittee of historical experts, the establishment of which was pro- 
posed in the Council’s resolution, should publish not only its 
fndings, but also its discussions. 


Mr. C. H. D. Howard, of King’s College, University of London, 
aid that he doubted whether any improvement in the teaching 
the history of other countries and civilisations would be achieved 
byan interchange of teachers. The visiting professor is never able 
todevelop a school of students interested in his subject, because 
histenure of his chair is always too short to give him time to do so; 
itis unlikely that any more satisfactory results would follow if the 
experiment of visiting teachers were to be tried in schools. 

Our best policy is to send selected students to foreign countries 
fra number of years so that they may study the history of those 
untries on the spot. There are already in existence two 
tganisations, the Commonwealth Fund and the British Council, 
vhich annually send abroad a number of English scholars and 
teachers; the knowledge and understanding thus acquired should 
beutilised in our colleges and schools. In this way we can ensure 
‘regular supply of trained English teachers who will be able to 
interpret the culture of foreign countries, not as something they 
lave learnt from books or in the Jecture-room, but as something 
which they have had first-hand experience. 

C. H, D, Howarp 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Txe Association held its fortieth Annual General Meeting from 
2-5 January, at University College, London, which was placed at its 
disposal by the kindness of the College authorities. Much was crowded 
into those few days. The general theme of the meeting was American 
history, and lectures and discussions dealing with various aspects of 
the subject included lectures by Professor H. Hale Bellot on Atlantic 
History, by Professor Dexter Perkins on The Study of American 
Foreign Relations, together with successful discussions on History in 
America and the Teaching of American History in England, and 
International Understanding and the Teaching of History. A varied 
programme of social functions had been arranged which added to the 
interest of the meeting. These included a reception in the Co 
Refectory, a tea given by members of the Central London B 
and a branch representatives’ meeting and tea, while visits included the 
General Post Office, Lloyd’s, Waltham Abbey, Hampton Cou, 
Southwark Cathedral, the National Portrait Galley, St. James's 
Palace, and the American Library of War Information. 


* * * * * * 


THE business meeting had much to do. Owing to the untimely 
death of the President (the late Professor A. 8. Turberville) in Ma 
last year, emergency arrangements had been made to carry on w 
until more permanent plans could be ratified by the general meeting. 
The Council had been fortunate enough to secure the services of Sir 
Charles Grant Robertson for this difficult intervening period. At the 
meeting Dr. G. M. Trevelyan, 0.M., F.B.A., was nominated by Couneil, 
and was elected President with great enthusiasm. It was explained 
that while Dr. Trevelyan was very willing to accept office, he would 
not be able to attend meetings of Council regularly. A precedent was 
therefore created in the constitution. It was decided to appoint a 
Chairman of Council in addition to the President. The Association 
was fortunate in securing for this office the services of an experienced’ 
and long-term member of Council, Mr. 8. M. Toyne. We wish him 
well in his new office, which is not likely to be a sinecure at a time when 
the Association has so many ambitious projects on hand. 

During the period when he was acting president, Sir Charles Grant 
Robertson took a leading part in preparing the appeal for funds which 
has been launched. At the general meeting it was announced that he 
had consented to continue to act as chairman of the Appeals Committee. 
The drive for funds is in active progress. It was launched last February 
in a letter which appeared in The Times over the signatures of Dr. 
Trevelyan and Sir Charles Grant Robertson. It puts the objects of 
the appeal very succinctly, and for the benefit of any reader who may 
not have seen jt we feel it is worth recording : 

“* We invite the courtesy of your columns to give publicity to an appeal for 
a capital endowment of £25,000 which the Historical Association is issuing. Now 
that the war is over, the Association is faced with new demands and increasing 
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unities for its work all over the country. Its resources, derived wholly 
and solely from the modest subscriptions of its members and associates, are 
unequal to the claims that are being pressed upon it, and an addition to its 
income from an investment of capita] is the only way for meeting demands that 
itwould be more than regrettable not to satisfy. 

“The value of history in every form of education and for the general public, 
which is showing a steadily increasing interest in it as a basis of civic education, 
needs no argument to-day. The sum for which the Association now appeals can 
be secured if the lay public, in addition to the professional teacher of every type, 
realises that it is only with its help that the programme of work carefully devised 
to meet the demand from every quarter can be achieved. All subscriptions, 
however small, should be sent to C. T. H. Sharp, Hon. Treasurer, The Historical 
Association, 21 Bedford Square, W.C.1, and will be gratefully acknowledged.”’ 


* * * * * * 


Tax Association has recently lost through death the services of 
three old and valued members, Dr. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, Dr. A. G. 
little, and Mr. G. H. Palmer. The first two had both served in the 
office of president and had given unstintingly of their energies in the 
fartherance of its work. The latter had not so long a record of service, 
but he was a faithful member of Council and an enthusiastic worker. 
Professor Hearnshaw had been active for the Association from its 
inception. He was a popular lecturer to branches, and a zealous 
member of various committees, including the editorial board of 
History. Dr. Little, too, had been a popular president, while our 
readers will recall valued contributions to our pages from his pen. To 
all three we owe a debt of gratitude for their generous service. 


* x % * * * 


Ir is pleasant to report the revival of international contacts between 
historians in a world which has hardly yet returned to the ways of 
. The first successful venture was a reunion last September of 

ch and English historians at the Institute of Historical Research, 
re-establishing a conference which before the war was an annual event 
wider the auspices of the International Historical Congress. Nine 
French delegates, selected by the French National Committee of the 
International Historical Congress, were able to meet their English 
friends, and some interesting discussions ranging over medieval and 
modern history were initiated by papers read by French and English 
wholars. On the last evening of the conference a plenary session was 
held to discuss the future of the International Historical Congress. 
This was opened by Professor C. K. Webster. 

As this was the first visit of a party of French historians to England 
since the war, special efforts were made to entertain them and to convey 
some sense of the pleasure experienced by their English friends in 
being able to welcome them to this country again. The whole confer- 
tee was a sign of the return of civilisation, and will, we hope, soon be 
followed by similar reunions with scholars from other countries. 

: * * * * * 

Popuar interest has been aroused by the gift to the British Museum, 
by Miss M. T. Talbot, of the famous Lacock Abbey copy of Henry III’s 
third re-issue of Magna Carta (1225). It is a fine document, one of 
oly two extant originals (the other is preserved at Durham), and as it 
thows the charter in its final form, it completes the representations of 
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the charter in the national collection. In announcing this generous 
gift The Times made an appeal which deserves serious consideration by 
all in a position to help. “‘ The Lacock Charter,” it said, “ is a docu. 
ment of national importance which has found its home in the British 
Museum. It is, perhaps, excusable if this opportunity is taken of 
making an appeal to owners of similar national treasures to follow Miss 
Talbot’s splendid example, or at least, if circumstances preclude their 
gift, to give the nation a chance of acquiring such treasures at a not too 
exorbitant price, and if possible with a generous time limit before 
allowing them to leave the country. There are, however, countles 
other records scattered up and down the country for which the Museum 
cannot be asked to find room. Collectively, and sometimes jn. 
dividually, they can make an irreplaceable contribution to the social, 
economic, and local history of England.” The writer goes on to stress 
the importance of such materials for the historians and urges that they 
should be reported to the Records Preservation section of the British 
Records Association. The secretary of that section, Miss V. B, 
Redstone, will be glad to answer inquiries concerning such historical 
documents, and may be able to name a repository which would be glad 
to take charge of such materials. Correspondence should be addressed 
to her at 8 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C.2. 


* * * * * * 


One of our readers has brought to our notice an extract from 
Hansard for 22 October 1945, which suggests some serious reflections 
for all interested in history, and should have aroused more criticism 
than it seems to have done in the House of Commons. The Prime 
Minister was asked by Mr. Stokes whether he would give an assurance 
that the dispatches concerning the fall of Singapore and the first 
campaign in Greece which are being prepared for publication would be 
rinted in full as sent in by the generals concerned. The Prime 

inister’s reply was disturbing. He said that the editing of dispatches 
to make them suitable for publication is carried out in consultation 
with the authors, and few, if any, of those to be published will be 
printed exactly as originally rendered. There seems to be an over- 
whelming case for the publication of the first and not the second 
thoughts of our soldiers, and their dispatches should be published 
exactly as they were sent in. If Government practice is to be 
to break this rule, then surely any amendments of the text should be 
indicated very plainly in every case. 

* * » * + * 

Many teachers interested in colonial history will be glad to know 
that the Imperial Institute Exhibition Galleries and Cinema will again 
be open to the general public, from 10 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on weekdays, 
from the beginning of, July. The four exhibition galleries of the 
Imperial Institute form an admirable centre in which to study 
interesting facts about the overseas empire. Some of them are shown 
ae some as connected stories, some in the form of diorama 
and lighted transparencies, some as models and specimens: but 
whatever the form all combine to tell the story of the Empire. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION No. CIX. 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE MODERN STATE 


Sutor ne supra crepidam—the historian is well advised who leaves 
ion about the nature of the State to the political philosopher 
snd the definition of its functions to the constitutional lawyer. Let 
w therefore accept the dictionary definition: “ The state: the body 
politic as organised for supreme civil rule and government ; the political . 
organization which is the basis of civil government . . . hence, the 
supreme civil power and government vested in a country or nation ” 
Ozford English Dictionary).+ 
In historical times the ‘‘ State”’ of the ancient world would seem to 
cme within this definition, but, as is well known, the Aristotelian 
State was the xdéAuc, the city-community. “A State when composed 
of too few is not as a State ought to be, self-sufficing; when of too many, 
though self-sufficing in all mere necessaries, it is a nation (voc) and 
not a State (xéA¢) being almost incapable of constitutional govern- 
ment. For who can be the general of such a vast multitude, or who 
the herald, unless he have the voice of a Stentor.” * Ancient Athens 
was not a State in our sense—that “ one golden moment of the past ”’ * 


1 BistiogRaPHicaL Notr.—Even a summary bibliography of this subject 
would itself be enormous, but a note on a few books actually used for this paper 
may be useful. The brief but necessary allusion to the ancient world recalls 
Emest Barker, The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle, London, 1906. This 
was re-written in 1918 as Greek Political Theory, Plato and His Predecessors, but the 
promised continuation as Aristotle and His Successors has not appeared. For the 

itical theory of the Middle Ages, A. J. Carlyle and R. W. Carlyle A History of 

ieval Political Theory in the West, 6 vols (vol I, 2nd ed., 1927) Edinburgh and 
London, 1903-1936, is indispensable. A useful select bibliography is, for its date, 
a Cambridge Medieval History vol. vit, pp. 965-968. In some sense Chapter 
XX of this work is continued by J. W. Ailen, A History of Political Thought in 
tle Sixteenth Century, London, 1928, a book that combines great learning with 
wedom and humour. Some valuable information, including bibliographical 
totes, is in R. H. Murray, The Political Consequences of the Reformation, London, 
1926. The writings of O to Gierke helped the few with time and ability to read 
them in the original German, and were more widely known after Maitland’s 
tanslation and edition of Political Theories of the Middle Age : Cambridge, 1900, 
and Ernest Barker’s translation of Natural Law and the Theory of Society 1500 to 
1800, Cambridge, 1934. There is a helpful essay in T'he Legacy of the Middle Ages, 
ed. Crump and Jacob, Oxford, 1926, by E. F. Jacob, entitled Political Th t. 
The writings of J. N. Figgis, particularly The Divine Right of Kings, Cambridge, 
1896 (2nd ed., 1914), Churches in the Modern State, London, 1913, and From Gerson 
& Grotius, Cambridge, 1907, 2nd ed., 1916, have inspired much of the English 
t on these matters in England since 1919. The story of the rise of the new 
monarchies is best traced in R. B. Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire, 
New York, 1918, vols. 1 and u, in the Cambridge Medieval History, vol. vit, 
pe aetiy Chapter VIII, on France: Louis XI, with bibliography, and 
Scofield, The Life and Reign of Hdward IV., 2 vols., London, 1923. C. HK. 
Williams, The Making of the Tudor Despotism, London, 1928, revised ed. 1935, 
aad K Pickthorn, arly T'udor Government, 2 vols., Cambridge, 1934, are helpful. 
too, is A. F. Pollard, Factors in Modern History, London, 1907, a book known 
to tions of scholarship candidates, 
Aristotle’s Politics, trans. Jowett. Oxford, 1920, p. 267. 
* G. Lowes Dickinson, 7'he Greek View of Life. London, 1909, p. 109. 
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has gone for ever. Nor can Republican or Imperial Rome be regarded 
as anything other than as forms of human organisation unlike those of 
the modern world. 

The thousand years of human history which for western Europe! 
are known as the Middle Ages cannot be so rapidly dismissed, for it 
was during this long epoch that our world, as we know it, was sha: 
and formed. Generalisations about ‘‘ The Middle Ages ”’ are seldom 
satisfactory, for human society, then as now, was constantly changing, 
re-forming and re-grouping. Yet if we consider some of the most 
characteristically medieval movements and series of events, we find 
that they are all what would nowadays be described as “‘ international,” 
transcending the bounds of any one kingdom. The Barbarian 
Invasions, the Papacy, the Holy Roman Empire, the Vikings, feudal. 
ism, the investiture controversy, monasticism, the communes, the 
Friars, the Crusades, chivalry, the Universities, the Great Schism, the 
Conciliar movement—round these words the great issues of the Middle 
Ages were focused and their issues transcend, or have little to do with 
the State. 

J. N. Figgis, writing in 1900, ventured on the paradox: “ In the 
Middle Ages the Church was not a State, it was the State; the State or 
rather. the civil authority . . . was merely the police department of 
the Church.” ? Since no attempt is made to define “ the Church,” 
such an identification with ‘‘ the State’ is not very helpful, nor, if 
“the Church ” be the visible society of orthodox Christians, can it, at 
any time, be identified with the State as we know it, or as our dictionary 
definition envisages it. St. Augustine of Hippo, with whose name any 
investigation into medieval thought must start, would emphatically 
have rejected any such notion. He visualised two societies, inter- 
mingled, overlapping, but never identical: the Civitas Dei, known to 
God alone, the association of the righteous, and the Civitas terrena, the 
human organisations embracing the great majority of mortal men for 
whom the Fall of our first parents had brought something approaching 
certainty of eternal damnation.® 

St. Augustine wrote under the shadow of the downfall of Rome, 
after the city which had ruled the Mediterranean world had been 
captured and sacked by Alaric. No ordered society seemed any longer 
possible for the civilised world, and it was to the New Jerusalem, 
certainly not built with hands in any green and pleasant land, that his 
thoughts turned. Civilisation, however, survived the disaster of the 
fall of the Roman Empire, as it has survived the equally world-shaki 
catastrophies of the twentieth century, and after long generations 
adjustment and reconstruction, about which all too little is known, and 

1 The limitation to Western Europe is a necessary one because from thence 
sp most of what is significant for the modern world. 

2 Figgis, From Gerson to Grotius, second ed., Cambridge, 1916, p. 5. 

* Cf. N. H. Baynes, The Political Ideas of St. Augustine's Be Civizate Dei 
London, 1936, p.5. ‘* When Augustine is expounding the theory of his conception 
of history the civitas terrena—the society of earth—is not the State: the ciwila 
ceelestis, the heavenly society, is not the Church, but when he comes to considet 
the representatives of these two societies on earth—when he is treating the matter, 
not purely theoretically, but empirically—then the Roman State comes to be 
regarded as the earthly. civitas, and the Church as the divine society. Thus the 
Middle Ages could see in the two societies the State and the Church.” 
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that only to a few specialists, Europe emerged, in the eleventh century, 
into an ordered grouping of human societies which made up the 
medieval world. The world of 1100 was as different from that of St. 
Augustine as the world of King George VI is different from that of 
Milliam the Conqueror. 

The most obvious and the most severely analytical exponent of 
both Church and State in the Middle Ages is St. Thomas Aquinas. 
for him, human society should, ideally, be one common society of 
Christians, a unity, a perfect society, with at its head the Pope, “ to 
whom all the kings of Christian people should be subject as to our lord 
Jesus Christ himself.” + In that sense the Catholic Church was a 
totalitarian State, but a heavenly totalitarian State whose purposes 
were not of the created world of mundane men. Clearly, then, if we 
wish to study the origins of the modern state, we must concern our- 
wlves mainly with the civitas terrena, with laymen and their rulers, 
emperors and kings.2, The modern world relatively easily separates 
the State from the person of the monarch, but this is the result of a 
long political development. We may say that the Middle Ages 
al steadily towards the identification of the Prince with the 
State, and that when this was accomplished in the west, the modern 
State had come into being. By a parallel development the Church 
became identified in the popular mind with the Pope and centralisation 
in Rome was allowed to proceed apace. 

By the fourteenth century, partly as a result of the demonstration 
ofthe royal power by Philip the Fair, partly because of the spreading 
study of the Roman Law in and outside the Universities, and partly, 


later, because of the difficulties caused by the Great Schism, there was 
wnsiderable speculation about the meaning and purpose of the State 
(ivitas, regnum). In particular, — of Padua and William of 


am pressed their theories of state-independence to the fullest 
extent that current practice could warrant. For Marsilius, the State 
“is an exclusive community formed for +6 e} Ef, vita sufficiens, not for 
mere existence . . . Its government is based on the citizen general 
wsembly, its legislator, an active body which makes and amends the 
law... enacts taxation, and elects and punishes the supreme 
executive. That supreme executive, pars principans, enforces and 
applies the law, has an armed force, and strictly supervises the indivi- 


1 De Regimine Principum, 1, cap. xiv. Romano Pontifici, cui omnes reges 
populi Christiani oportet esse subditos, sicut ipsi domino Jesu Christo. 

* F. Kern, ane und Widerstandsrecht (1914), translated as Kingship 
ond Law in the Mi Ages by 8. B. Chrimes, Oxford, 1939, is of value for a survey 
of the eK of monarchy in the Middle Ages, 

* Cf. F. W. Maitland, Constitutional History of England, Cambridge, 1919, p. 
418, “ There is one term against which I wish to warn you, and that term is ‘ the 
crown.’ You will certainly read that the crown does this and the crown does 

. As a matter of fact we know that the crown does nothing but lie in the 
Tower of London to be gazed at by sight-seers. No, the crown is a convenient 
cover for ignorance: it saves us from asking difficult questions.”” And John 

writing in 1775: ‘‘ That ‘the Colonies owe no allegiance to any imperial 
‘town’ provided such a crown involves in it a house of lords and a house of 
tommons is certain. Indeed we owe no allegiance to any crown at all. We owe 
tllegiance to the person of his Majesty, King George III., whom God Preserve.” 
John Adams, Novanglus and Massachusettensis; or political essays published in 
1174 and 1775. Boston, 1819. 
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dual citizens without exception. It represents the sovereign legislator, 
Its supremacy in its State and the freedom of its working are essential 
for the well-being and continuance of the State... .” } 
Ockham pushed this argument a stage farther in his Dialogue: 
The Emperor, in his view, is above the law, and not bound to judge 
according to the law. The same thing, he argues, is true of the Ki 
and we are here on the way towards the sovereign State, alth 
Ockham qualifies his doctrinaire absolutism by placing “ natural 
equity ” * above human law and giving subjects a right of conditional 
disobedience to orders which are not manifestly directed to the common 
good (utilitas communis). 
All this is indicative of the considerable amount of speculation 
about the meaning and purpose of the Holy Roman Empire that went 
on in the fourteenth century. This took place, to some extent, 
because, in this matter, the reality manifestly no longer co 
to the theories of the lawyers and the Schoolmen. Lewis the Bavarian 
quarrelled as bitterly with the Pope as Philip the Fair of France had 
done, Charles IV exercised little power outside his hereditary kingdom 
of Bohemia, Wenzel and Rupert still less. Under the Emperor 
Sigismund (1410-38) we find almost the last serious attempt at practical 
application of the medieval theory of a super-State, for that was how 
the Empire had by then come to be regarded. Personally a well- 
intentioned, bustling busy-body, with little armed support and les 
money, he proposed to give to Christendom peace and unity by healing 
the Great Schism in the Church, which had lasted since 1378, and by 
ending the disastrous war between England and France which the most 
typical of English medieval kings, Henry V, had so wickedly and 
wantonly brought about. Sigismund’s efforts were largely responsible 
for the assembly of the Council of Constance, when an attempt was 
made to reform the Catholic Church in head and members and t 
introduce what might be called democratic principles into its 
administration. Had that succeeded, the Renaissance Papacy would 
have been less characteristic, the Protestant Reformation must have 
assumed a different form, and an alternative would have been provided 
for the state-ideal of the sixteenth century. Sigismund eagerly exerted 
all the admitted imperial rights; he created notaries public (the 
international civil servants of his day), he crowned “ poets,” he 
charters to Universities, he heard appeals. When he visited \ 
in 1416, the King’s brother, Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, his 
horse into the sea at Dover, drew his sword, asking the Emperor whether 
he came on a friendly visit or whether he claimed feudal suzerainty over 
1 The Defensor Pacis of Marsilius of Padua, edited by C. W. Previté-Orto. 
Cambridge, 1928, pp. xvii, xviii. i 
* I here summarise R. W. and A. J. Carlyle, History of Medieval Politied 
Theory, vol. v1, 44-45. Ihave deliberately omitted reference to Wyclif, partly 
because his writi bearing on the subject are relatively mar accessible, 
because his thought is not as clear as that of Marsilius and Ockham and part 
because his views are fully set out by Dr. Carlyle and in Workman, John Wydi, 
Oxford, 1928, vol. 1., pp. 268-263; vol. u1., pp. 3-45. i 
ng In the a eel Gerson ye many ote were much exercised about 
VINCE O' ul epikeia in the community. 

USeme of it eel unded ‘n Chapter III of C. N. 8. Woolf, Bartolued 

Sassoferrato (Cambridge, 1913), 
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the country. Not until he had denied all imperial rights over the 

ingdom was he allowed to land.! This was only play-acting, but 
eo play-acting was — the modern sovereign State had not 
yet made its appearance. It was soon to come. 

Before Sigismund had died, the Pope had reasserted papal absolutism 
and had regained authority in the States of the Church, while in France 
Joan of Arc had appealed successfully to French national feeling. In 
1453 the battle of Chatillon brought the French wars to an end, and in 
the same year Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turk. Each event 
was significant. The expulsion of the English made possible the 
emergence of the modern French State, while with the disappearance 
of the last emperor of the Eastern Roman Empire another living 
reminder of the society and conditions of the ancient world was 
removed. Pope Pius II (1458-64) marks for the Papacy the transition 
from the medieval to the modern world, for his successors were almost 
all primarily Italian princes, and his own election had been a marked 
triumph for-the principle of an Italian Pope. Pius II died urging 
forward a crusade against the Turkish Sultan, the failure of which even 
to start was attributed by many contemporaries to the opposition of 
the new king of France, Louis XI. 

In many ways the chief secular supporter of the crusade was — 
the Good, duke of Burgundy, from whose policy and actions muc 
aan be learnt about the “modern” State. Lord of Burgundy, 
Luxemburg, Hainault, Flanders, Brabant, Holland, Zeeland and much 
tle, he went some way towards creating the Burgundian kingdom 
which his son, Charles the Bold, almost succeeded in making permanent. 
Much later trouble in Europe might have been avoided if a middle 
kingdom, occupying roughly the whole of the left bank of the Rhine, 
had been formed, which, under a Burgundian dynasty, might well have 
become an efficient, centralised State, with its capital at Dijon and with 
Civilian lawyers to buttress the absolutism of its rulers. Instead of a 
large number of semi-feudal counties, duchies, Prince-bishoprics and 
tities, there would have been formed a powerful unitary kingdom in 
which the will of the Prince would have had the force of law and the 
cross of St. Andrew would have rivalled in significance that of St. 
George or the lilies of France. There was a valuable tradition of art 
and culture at Dijon,? scholarship was honoured, there was a school of 
illumination and of embroidery, there was an extravagant Court and a 
kisured nobility. The industries of the north might have supported 
the warriors of the south and a sufficient revenue, combined with an 
aant defence force, provided the essential attributed of a powerful 

te. 

It was the vaulting ambition of Charles the Bold, never satisfied to 
sccoomplish one task at a time, but with wild hopes of a world empire 
in his mind, added to his military incompetence and his early death 
Without a male heir, that brought about this dissolution of his State. 

* Vickers, Humphrey Duke of Glowcester, London, 1907, p. 37. 

_ * The ducal tombs now in the museum at Dijon are iene of a discriminat- 
ing patronage of sculptors and stone-carvers. . Kleinclausz, Claus Sluter et la 
bourguignonne au xv* siécle. Paris n. d. Otto Cartellieri, Am Hofe der 


Herzdge von Burgund, Basel, 1926, pp. 23 ff. E. Male, L’art religieux de la fin du 
moyen dgeen France. Paris, 1925, pp. 71 f., 416 f. 
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It could not indefinitely resist the pressure of France from the west and 
the hostility of the Empire from the east, although the actual over. 
throw came at the hands of the Swiss, a German league which did not 
become a “State’’ until much later. Charles the Bold 

himself as the first peer of France, yet he consciously aimed 
at preventing that very unity there which he was endeavouring to 
secure in his own dominions.! Like his English contemporary, the 
earl of Warwick, he would be, if he could, a king-maker. But a 
country in which native or alien king-makers could exist was scarcely a 
modern State, and the overthrow of Warwick and Charles the Bold by 
their respective kings marks a decisive stage on the road to royal 
absolutism. 

Even in the “ chivalry ” which was so marked a feature of this age* 
a growing feeling of national exclusiveness was apparent. In the 
thirteenth century the members of the great military orders of knight. 
hood, such as the Templars and Hospitallers, were drawn from every 
kingdom in Christendom. By Queen Elizabeth’s day she would 
“ have her dogs wear no collars but her own,” and the modern practice 
of suing for leave to accept a foreign decoration started. It is worth 
noting, therefore, that Philip the Good created the order of the Golden 
Fleece to rival the order of the Garter, and that Louis XI, least knightly 
of kings, created the order of St. Michel to rival both. For we find 
here yet a further reflection of the notion that the State must be self. 
sufficing, and that it must provide for all its members’ needs, from 
bread to decorations. It is true that Charles the Bold accepted the 
Garter himself, and his wearing it was one of the articles in Louis 
indictment against him, but this was exceptional : he was brother-in- 
law to Edward IV, and as head of an order could do what the other 
members could not. 

Burgundy was a composite State with no common race, language, 
or tradition, and with extremely ill-defined boundaries. France, on 
the other hand, possessed all these advantages, although the frontier in 
the north-east remained a problem all through the ages. Louis XI 
(1461-83), coming to the throne after years of poverty and exile, made 
his kingdom incomparably the strongest in Europe. Its boundaries he 
pushed to the Pyrenees and to the Mediterranean; potentially 
independent princes like the duke of Bourbon, the duke of Brittany, 
the Count of St. Pol and the king’s own younger brother, Charles, were 
removed or reduced to powerlessness; the Estates were consulted 
when it was politic to do so; the Pope was conciliated by the repeal of 
the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourgés; the towns were both firmly 
controlled and shown appropriate favour. The difference made to the 
civilised world by the reign of Louis XI was stupendous. France never 
entirely lost the position that he won for her in the society of nations, 
‘ while at home the monarchy was left so strong as to be able to survive 
minorities, weak and foolish kings, disputed successions, invasions and 

1 Charles’ famous sentence to Commines in 1472 was revealing on this point. 
‘ J’ayme mieulx le bien du royaulme de France que mons*. d’Urfé ne pense; at, 
pour ung roy qu’il y a, je y en vouldroie six.’’ Philippe de Commynes Mémoires, ed, 
na 5. Huizings, The Wanioy of tie Middle Ages, Bnglish edition, London, 19h 
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dvil war. It was round the War of the Public Weal, the treaty of 
Peronne, the adroit handling of Charles of France and René of Anjou, 
the overthrow of the Count of Armagnac, the execution of St. Pol, the 
sege of Beauvais, the resumption of Normandy, the treaty of Pecquigny, 
the protection of Alsace, the public exhibitions of royal piety, the 
mployment of men like Philippe Pot, Philippe de Commines, 
Sarviliers, Olivier le Dain, that the modern State of France came into 
being. Political theory moves with events and gives them reason and 
aplanation, but it does not direct them. “ Modern political thought,” 
we are told, “‘ as distinct from medieval, begins . . . with John of 
Torquemada’s De Potestate Pape,’ 1 This treatise is almost inacces- 
sible? but the daily work of Louis XI may be studied in his own 
letters and ordinances, and in the faithful narrative of his chief minister 
and confidant, available in almost any library. 

If we would see the same tendencies at work in Rome we must turn 
to the Franciscan Pope, Francesco di Savona, Sixtus IV (1471-84). 
this fighting Pontiff, full of energy, the most notorious nepotist of the 
century, directed all his endeavours towards the formation of a compact 
aval Italian bloc, the States of the Church. To pass on to his 
guccessors an ordered patrimony, where the Papal will would be 
uquestioned, and from whence money and men sufficient to maintain 
sroyal state and a successful external policy could be drawn, was his 
gpreme purpose—and it was accomplished. While the Emperor 
Frederick II] was moving without dignity, or even public respect, 
from one imperial city to another in order to evade his creditors, and 
while such few international prerogatives as he still possessed were 
prostituted for sale to all comers, the Pope was making himself un- 
challenged master of a compact and defensible State. Innocent VIII 
and Alexander VI, about whose personal habits the less said the better, 
followed. They were very kings in their own dominions, and 

ia came very near to making these dominions into an hereditary 
family possession. 

One aspect and one indication of the origin of the modern State 
lies in its growing identification in the popular mind with the person of 
the sovereign. In the early sixteenth century the words “ Spain,” 
“France,” ‘‘ England”’ were frequently used, as sometimes by 
Shakespeare, to mean the kings of those countries. In the seven- 
tenth century the modern nation-State found its most obvious 
exponent in the person of Louis XIV, who regarded the realm of 
France as his own private property. The identification of the State 
with the monarch was by then generally accepted, but for long the 
notion of a landed “ estate” was not far removed from that of a 
“state,” landed property being the chief recognisable source of wealth 
and power. This identification of the State with the person and 
personal possessions of the sovereign had been strikingly illustrated in 
the fifteenth century in the Iberian peninsula. 

There, the marriage, on 19 October, 1469, of Ferdinand the Catholic, 
ton of John II of Aragon, to the Princess Isabella, daughter and 

1J.N. Figgis in Cambridge Modern History, vol, ut, p. 736. 


*It is printed in vol. xu of Roccaberti, Bibliotheca Maxima Pontificalis, 
Rome, 1698-1699. 
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heiress of John II of Castile, made wr the later union of their two 
States, the final expulsion of the infidel from the Iberian peninsula, the 
acquisition of Navarre and the effective establishment of o; 
government throughout the dominions of the king and queen.! Jy 
many respects, their achievement was more remarkable than that of 
Louis XI, because of the diversity of States (Leon, Castile, 
Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, Grenada, Cordova), institutions, tradi. 
tions, laws, customs and jurisdictions that had to be coordinated 
and unified. There were, too, considerable groups of Jews and 
Mohammedans who had been accustomed to a toleration which was not 
compatible, then, with national unity. The Jews were expelled, and 
the Inquisition did the rest, but it was the Spanish Inquisition, and 
under royal control. Spanish orthodoxy was later as renowned as 
Castilian pride, but in the early years of the modern State unity in 
religion was thought to be indispensable and religious heterogeneity was 
certainly a sign of weakness. In England, as is well known, the Church 
came under royal control; in France the Concordat of Bologna (1516) 
achieved much the same result : what is not always realised is that the 
Catholic monarchs of Spain were here the first in the field. “The 
sovereigns,” writes Professor R. B. Merriman, “ would gladly promise 
unswerving loyalty to Rome, and enthusiastic devotion to the advance. 
ment of the interests of the church . . .; but in return they demanded 
from the Pope well-nigh complete control of the clergy of Spain and all 
her dependencies. The idea of national churches, independent of 
papal control . . . was firmly upheld by the Catholic Kings.” * 

In addition, the baronage was made subservient, the powers of 
Cities and Cortes were notably reduced, while those of the King’s Council 
were increased, the laws were codified, an action which always carried 
with it an increase of absolutism,’ an army, soon to be the finest in 
Europe, was formed, entirely under Royal control, and money was 
collected for this in the name of the Kings, by far the wealthiest persons 
in the State. Ferdinand’s successful marriage-policy, resulting in the 
many crowns inherited by his grandson, Charles V, was scarcely 4 
necessary, although a very natural, concomitant of a modern State, yet, 
since the marriage of his daughter Katharine was so full of consequence 
for English history and for the theory of the State in England, it 
cannot be entirely disregarded. 

Francis Bacon recognised how much these kings of his grandfather's 
day had brought about. ‘If a man should compare him (sci. Henry 
VII) with the Kings his concurrents in France and Spain, he shall find 
him more politic than Lewis the twelfth of France, and more entite 
and sincere than Ferdinando of Spain. . . . Lewis the eleventh, 
Ferdinando, and Henry may be esteemed for the tres magi of Kings of 
those ages.”’ * : 

To consider Henry VII, or, better still, Edward IV, as the founder 
of the New Monarchy in England, would be to repeat much of the same 


1 Merriman, Rise of the Spanish Empire, vol. 11, New York, 1918, pp. 78-9. 
2 Merriman, op. cit., vol. 11, p. 152. 
* F. W. Maitland, English Law and the Renaissance, Cambridge, 1901. 2 
= a History of the Reign of King Henry VII, ed. J. R. Lumby, Cambridge, 
1892, p. 220. 
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as in France and Spain of growing centralisation, concentration 
of royal power wielded through efficient middle-class instruments, a 
king with money at his disposal although not, in England, with a 
sanding army. The slow growth of Parliament as an aspect of the 
King’s Council and as a means of ascertaining popular desires and of 
securing traditional money—dues is very imperfectly paralleled in 
other countries.1_ Henry VIII realised what a use might be made of 
the sovereignty of King in Parliament. In the critical twenties and 
thirties of the sixteenth century for a variety of reasons, personal, 
gonomic, religious, political, international, the English king was 
obliged to break away from the medieval unitary and international 
tradition and to assert what is, as clearly as anything can be, that 
independence of all external authority which characterises the modern 
svereign State. In order to secure the accession of the unborn child 
of Anne Boleyn, the Act in restraint of Appeals (24 Henry VIII cap. xii) 


was passed in 1533. 


“Where by divers sundry old authentic histories and chronicles it is manifestly ° 
declared and expressed that this realm of England is an empire, and so hath been 
secepted in the world, governed by one Supreme Head and King sane 
j and royal estate of the imperial Crown of the same, unto whom a y 

itic, compact of all sorts and de s of people, divided in terms and by names 
of Spirituality and Temporality, bounden and owe to bear next to God a 
natural and humble obedience;. he being also institute and furnished by the 
goodness and sufferance of Almighty God with plenary, whole, and entire power, 
preeminence, authority, prerogative and jurisdiction to render and yield justice 
and final determination to all manner of folk reseauntes (residents) or subjects 
vithin this his realm, in all causes, matters, debates, and contentions happening 
to occur, insurge, or begin within the limits thereof, without restraint or provoca- 
tion (appeal) to any foreign princes or potentates of the world . . .” 


There was to be no appeal to any external authority. 


What that meant was plainly shown to the world two years later. 
In 1534 the Treasons Act (26 Henry VIII, cap. xiii) declared it to be 
high treason to : 


attempt any bodily harm to be done or committed to the king’s most royal 

. or to deprive them . . . of the dignity, title, or name of their royal 
estates, or slanderously and maliciously publish and pronounce, by express 
Writing or words, that the king our sovereign lord should be heretic, schismatic, 
tyrant, infidel or usurper of the crown. 


This Act was held to include among the King’s titles that of ‘ the only 

e Head in earth of the Church of England called Anglicana 
Keclesia ’ (Act of Supremacy 1534, 26 Henry VIII, cap. i). Sir Thomas 
More was not prepared to agree that “‘ a layman was or ever could be 
head of the Church.” 


“Forasmuch,” he said,’ “as . . . this, Indictment is grounded vppon an acte of 
Parliamente directly repugnant to the lawes of god and his holy churche, the 
supreeme gouernment of which, or any parte whereof, may no temporall prince 
presume by any lawe to take vppon him, as rightfully belonging to the Sea of 


? Commynes’ well-known defence of the Etats (Mémoires, ed. Calmette, tome 
IL Paris, 1925, pp. 217-23) with its compliment to English institutions, was in 
fact a sziee for an already dying institution in France. 

* The Lyfe of Sir Thomas Moore, Knighte, written by William Roper, ed. E. V. 
Hitchcock, E.E.T.8., London 1935 (0.8. No. 197), pp. 92-3. 
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Roome, a spirituall preheminence by the mouth of our Sauiour h 
rsonally present vppon the earth, (only) to St Peeter and his su 
yshopps of the same Sea, by speciall prerogative graunted . . . this 

Realme, being but one member and (smale) parte of the Church, might not 

make a particular lawe disagreable with the generall lawe of Christes vniuersal 

Catholike Churche . . .”’ 


There, in sixteenth-century language, the case against the modem 
State was put by an illustrious thinker. That it could be so put iy 
evidence that something so drastic had happened as to warrant the use 
of some such phrase as a “ revolution in political thought.” This, 
however, is apparent only from the vantage point of a later age. It 
may well be than an equally significant revolution took place in the 
thirties of the twentieth century and that few have perceived it, 
Similarly, in More’s own day, an acute thinker was entirely blind to the 
significance of much of what he saw. Outside his own family circle 
More’s dearest friend was the charming, learned, and witty Erasmus, 
Yet if, in search of the origins of the modern State we seek for 
indications in the writings of Erasmus of Rotterdam we shall be 
disappointed. He died in 1536, citizen of no country save of the 
Republic of letters, profoundly convinced of the unity of Christendom 
and that man’s first allegiance is to Christ’s holy Church. Unlike 
some of his contemporaries, Erasmus cared very little about man asa 
political animal, or about current politics, save in so far as they might 
cause him some small personal inconvenience. The most n 
literary figure of his age, with a reputation and influence as great as 
that of Voltaire in the eighteenth century or of Bentham in the nine. 
teenth, he hardly seems to have suspected that the world of which he 
was so illustrious an ornament was in a state of transformation. 

Sir Thomas More relinquished the Great Seal of England to Sir 
Thomas Audley on 20 May 1532.1 In the same year there wa 
published in Rome a book with a long title-page beginning J1 Princip 
di Niccholo Machiavello al Magnifico Lorenzo di Piero de’ Medici. lt 
author had died in 1527, and although the book was published i 
Rome, it was one of the first to be placed on the Index.? It wa 
written as a private report intended for Giuliano de’ Medici to read, 
and thus to secure Machiavelli's renewed employment as a State 
official. No one nowadays goes to the Prince for the whole of its 
author’s thought, but it remains his only well-known composition 
It helps us, indeed, to mark that uncertain dividing line between the 
medieval and the modern State that is so elusive, and yet so i 
While he knew something of conditions in the Empire and in 
and had a considerable admiration for France, he had studied with car 
conditions in his native land. There, geography, history, and religion 
forbade unity. The Apennines and the torrential rivers made 
communications difficult, the universal claims of the Pope made it 
impossible for him to become the ruler of a united country, while the 


1 British Chronology ed. Powicke, London, 1939, p. 70. Audley became 
Chancellor on 26 January, 1533. 

2 In 1557, Acton, Introduction to. . . Il Principe in The History of Freedom 
and other Essays, ed. Figgis and Laurence, London, 1907, p. 215. 

* R. oa. in Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th series, vol. xm, 1930, p. % 
Butterfield, The Statecraft of Machiavelli, London, 1940, p. 21. 
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existence of the Papal States provided an almost inseparable barrier 
between north and south.! The Emperor had long-standing and still 
admissible claims in Lombardy, while the ancient strife of Papacy and 
Empire had degenerated into the party feuds of Guelf and Ghibelline 
which tore asunder most cities except Venice. The City-States such 
as Florence were proud, wealthy and independent, the exponents of the 
conduct of international affairs by diplomacy, the inventors of the 
“balance of power.” 2? They formed a society of civilised groups, 
with the most astonishing variations of forms of administration and 
government. Machiavelli set himself to study these states exactly as 
they were. He had no preconceived theory to work out, save the 
false one that man is fundamentally bad—‘ men being naturally wicked, 
incline to good only when they are compelled to it’?* Religion, for 
him, was the ‘‘ dope for the masses ” and he “ considered it unlikely 
that rulers would themselves have any religious beliefs.” He showed 
how successful States were, in fact, run, and his ruthless doctrine of 
force helped to convince many of his later readers that the State is 
power, an association for the defence of property and for the waging 
of war. Most modern states have, in fact, borne this character, and 
Machiavelli rendered some service to mankind, although little to his 
own reputation, by expressing the truth as he saw it so plainly. The 
modern state, the State of the Leviathan—non est super terram 

que comparetur ei—had, in fact, come into being, and was to 
develop steadily through the centuries into the nation-States of our 
own world. 

“ Machiavelli's concept of power corresponds to an actuality which 
has been present in all historical states,” said Professor Hancock in 
1935, “‘ and in their relations with each other.” *® In saying this he 
echoed what Acton wrote in 1891.® 


“He is the earliest conscious and articulate exponent of certain living forces 
inthe present world. Religion, progressive enlightenment, the tual vigil- 
ance of public opinion, have not reduced his empire, or disproved the justice of his 

tion of mankind. He obtains a new lease of life from causes that are still 
prevailing, and from doctrines that are apparent in politics, philosophy, and 
sience. Without sparing censure, or employing for comparison the grosser 
symptoms of the age, we find him near our common level, and perceive that he is 
not @ vanishing type, but a constant and contemporary influence. Where it is 
i ible to praise, to defend, or to excuse, the burden of blame may ~ be 
i tened by adjustment and distribution, and he is more rationally intelligible 

illustrated by lights falling not only from the century he wrote in, but from 
our own, which has seen the course of its history twenty-five times diverted by 
actual or attempted crime. 


1 The differences between north and south were, in any event, enormous. 
The united Italy of which Machiavelli dreamed was one excluding Naples. Lodge, 


op. cit., p. 8. 
ao D. J. Hill, History of Diplomacy, New York, 1905, vol. 1, p. 361; vol. 1, 
p. 238. 
_ * The Prince, cap. xxim1., cf.cap.xvu. ‘‘ It may be truly affirmed of mankind 
Mgeneral, that they are ungrateful, fickle, timid, dissembling, and self-interested ; 
8 as you can serve them, they are entirely devoted to you . . . but in the 
day of need, they turn their back upon you.” 
ites J. W. Allen, A History of Political Thought in the Sixteenth Century, London, 
» p. 459. 
vw. K. Hancock, Machiavelli in Modern Dress. History, vol. xx (1935), 
Pp. 110. 
* Acton, History of Freedom and other Essays, p. 231. 
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The modern state is, in truth, a constantly changing conceptigy 
for men’s needs and organisations vary with the years and with th 
growing command over the forces of nature. To look for the o 
of the modern state is to look for the end of the rainbow or the beginnin 
of a fog. But if we look for something of what we seek in the gener 
tion that grew up round about the year 1500, when changes happeng 
more rapidly and more decisively than at any other time until “i 
disastrous era of the French Revolution,” * or the equally disastre 
but potentially prolific era of Hitler, we shall not have searched in vaig 


G. R. Porrmn 


1 As pointed out by H. J. Laski, Authority in the Modern State, New Hava 
1919, p. St. This is not to accept the further statement ‘‘ The modern state , / 
is the outcome of the religious struggle of the sixteenth century.’ Ibid, 
argument here is that the modern state originated in the Weltanschauung of 
early sixteenth century of which the religious struggle was only one manifesta 

® The phrase was that of Pitt in his famous State Paper of 19 January 1 
Webster, British Diplomacy, 1813-1815. London, 1921, p. 393. 








